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MILL 4% ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 
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FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Appazss _ EITHER STEAM OR HORSE- POWER, 


The FROST MFG. CO., Galesburg, Ill. 


A. B. COLTON, SALES AGENT, 
Care Capital Hotel, LINCOLN, NEB. 
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THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS 
DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT OF 
A BELT FURNISHED BY US 
FOR ELEVATOR AT Locver 
FPOLIN Ts; Decne © Lye sense ere 
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“74S*E have within the past ten years filled many of the largest 


contracts for Elevator Belts ever awarded in this country, 

all with our celebrated Red Strip Rubber Belting, every 

foot of which has given unqualified satisfaction. It is 

made on extra strong duck woven specially for this 

Company, and has a Red Strip of Pure Rubber running 

the entire length of the belt directly under the lap, which 
prevents any tendency to split at the seam, and strengthens 
the belt at its weakest point. Our Red Strip Belt also retains 
a perfect uniformity of width and thickness, does not slip on 
the pulleys, will remain unaffected by heat or cold, and is 
cheaper than the poorest and superior to the best Leather 
Belt on the market. 


We mannfactare also HOSE FOR FIRE PROPECRION-and all other uses 
Sheet and Piston Peckings, Valves, Gaskets, Ete, 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE E, 


» THE GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MFG. CO., 


159 and 161 Lake St., CHIcAGo. 
NEW YORK OFFICE :—35 Warren Street. 
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iL. FEF. PARDUE, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS ! 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


- FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


=~ EF Contract to Build Elevators in all parts of the United States, and furnish ev- 
ery thing fromthe groundup. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

With my twenty years’ exnerience I believe I am able to make you prices that will saye you 
money. If you are in need of anything in my line give me a call. 

Plans and Specifications furnished on application, Correspond2nce Solicited. Address . 


mh. FE. PAHRDU B®, = = Box i190, = = Geneva, Neb. 


Established PERFORATED METALS. 


1868. 


Incorporated 
1879. 


4 CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


] Crow!'s.-.Patent...Standing.-.Seam, BE 


iW Plain Roofing, 

| Rolled, /% ea 
Corrugated 4 Siding 
Crimped el 


Ceiling. | 
ii Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by I 
| the New Orleans Exposition. 


| Cambridge, Ohio. | 


Howe's Challenge Sample Envelope. 


Curap, SIMPLE, 1S ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. 


We WHEN CLOSED 


FROM BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 


] THROUGH - THE - MAILS. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but 1s always ready tor use. It is the 


For Use _ For 
i avsinas | HASTILY OPENED, 

pst RS ot Filled and Closed. 
Elevators “AP i \ N Grain- aa 

and . . PERFORATED METAL COMPANY . Cleaning 

Sik MANUFADTURERS OF Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 
Ware- ist Machin- 
Etc., 50c¢ per 100. $4.00 per 1,000: 
Houses. —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— ey. | Grain, Hominy, Ric’. 000 per 100, '87.50 per 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 Ee 190, 814.00 per 1.000. T 

bh OANEL On orders of less than os, 

Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 

We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. ‘ 
2"—-On orders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, rrez, if copy and uest is in- 

closed with order, On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing is desired. P, S.—Par- 

ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at the rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 

for No. 8, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: . 


- 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. | 


cents for No. 1, 85¢ for No. 2, 


@N. E. CHURCH, Agent, -~ - 
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AN OMAHA ELEVATOR. 


Omaha has, by no means, the grain trade that she ought 
to have, considering her position; and her lack of mills 
was lately alluded to by that crazy genius, George Fran- 
cis Train. We give on this page a view of the Union 
Elevator of Messrs. Himebaugh & Merriam, which is, we 
believe, one of the largest in the state. This firm does a 
large business, and the ‘‘Union” is fitted up with all the 
modern appliances for the economical and expeditious 
handling of grain. 

In its annual review of Omaha’s industries the Bee says: 

“The receipts and shipments of 


flax, 4,389 bnshels; barley, 188,155 bushels; oats, 748,061 
bushels.” 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 

Kansas Crry, Jan. 10, 1888.—The old year has given 

way to the new, and general trade shows little change 

either for the better or worse. In looking over the busi- 


ness of the past year, there is little that the elevator men 
feel that they have to be proud of; 1887 has proven be 


above figures are wrong. But they are taken from the 
official statement and may be relied upon as correct. Corn 
makes a showing which will do to accompany the above. 
The railroads brought into the city during twelve months 
3,813,377 bushels, and the elevators handled but 880,711, 
thus making almost 3,000,000 bushels that the elevators 
could not get their fingers on. Take again oats—the rail- 
roads delivered into the city 2,295,217 bushels, but only 
455,295 to the elevators, thus showing even a larger de- 
crease than is noted with reference to the other two ce- 
reals, 

In considering the above showing, one has to come to 
the conclusion that the management of 


cereals in Omaha, especially of corn, 


have, during 1887, greatly exceeded 


those of any previous year. The vast 


area of corn-producing land in Ne- 


braska have naturally made Omaha 


the receiving point for the product, 


and with the excellent elevator facili- 


ties of the city, and the prospects of 


additional ones, there is little doubt {Mitllitt 


that Omaha will soon take a first place 


among the corn centers of the country. 
Greatly increased acreage has been de 
voted during the past year to the grow- 
ing of wheat, rye, oats and other 
small grains. Omaha is the natural 
distributing point for the entire West- 
ern country, and has magnificent rail. 2== 
road facilities for the quick shipping 
of all products. New railway lines, 
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the elevators is greatly at fault. This 
journal has constantly warned the 
merchants of the Southwest, interested 
in elevators, that they must improve 
intheir system of inspection, or they 
could not hope to hold the trade which 
was coming to their doors and which 
they were naturally entitled to. Nine 
out of ten elevator men have read these 
statements, and about half of them 
have acknowledged the truth of the 
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terminating at this point, have opened 
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same, while the other half huve held 
tha‘ there was no ground for reasoning 
in such a way—that Kansas City eleva- 
sors would hold their share of the trade 
1f only the seasons would be favorable 
and bring to the front large crops. The 
above statement shows beyond cavil 
that Kansas City elevators cannot hold 
their own. Last fall, when the new 
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up a new, vast and fertile country, and 
while corn at present is the leading 
grain handled, there is no doubt that 
this market will soon become celebrated for its wheat 
and other small grain shipments. 

“The distillers and brewers furnish a cash market of 
considerable magnitude. They buy direct from country 
dealers and store the grainin their own warehouses. The 
Willow Springs Distillery during the past year used no 
less than 650,000 bushels of corn, and the three leading 
breweries malted 350,000 bushels of barley. The Omaha 
Horse Railway Company also buys direct, and has during 
the year 1887 purchaaed over 100,000 bushels of corn and 
oats. The local flour and feed mills have purchased 300,- 
000 bushels of wheat and corn, and it is expected that 
during the present year this consumption will be doubled 
by the erection of two new mills of great capacity. Hime- 
BAUGH & MmRRIAM, proprietors of the Union Elevator, 
report an active trade during the past year. The capacity 
of their elevators is nearly 1,000,000 bushels. They 
handled during the year 1887 the following: Corn, 4,048,- 
206 bushels; wheat, 649,736 bushels; rye, 11,883 bushels; 


UNION ELEVATOR OF HIMEBAUGH & MERRIAM, OMAHA, NEB. 


yond a doubt that Kansas City elevator men have some 
fault in their make-up. While a number of them bemoan 
the fact that crops of cereals have been light, and that 
there has not been enough raised in the state of Kansas 
to supply even the home demand, the more conservative 
have looked the situation square in the face and confess 
that in proportion to rail receipts the elevators have han- 
dled less grain than has been the case for many years. 
One of these gentlemen who has taken to figuring ex- 
tends the following facts to your correspondent: 

The railroads brought into this city during 1887 1,932,- 
868 bushels of wheat. Of this the elevators handled but 
987,847 bushels, making more than one-half the total re- 
ceipts by rail which local elevators never saw. During 
1886 the railroads brought into the city 2,881,132 bushels: 
of this cereal, and the elevators handled 2,452,856 bush- 
els, making about 16 per cent. of the total offerings which 
went into the local elevators. If light crops were alone 
the cause for the lighter receipts in elevators, then the 


SS board of executive officers was elected 
for the Board of Trade, there were two 
factions—the elevator and anti-elevator 

men. Both fought bitterly for supremacy, but, as 

has been the case for years past, the elevator men 
came out victorious, and they elected their officers 
almost toaman. The same old tactics have been pur- 
sued ever since. Tobe sure, there has been plenty of 
talk of proposed improvements in the system of inspec- 
tions, but it has all been talk, as beforetimes. It is safe 
to say that there is not in the land a worse system of ele- 
vator inspection than that in vogue in Kansas City at the 
present time. In their annual reviews several of the 
papers of the city decried this system of things—or rather 
lack of system—and declared that unless some great 
change was effected at an early day, the grain trade of 

Kansas City would amount to nothing within a few short 

years. 

I was talking with an elevator man, with reference to. 
this, yesterday. He said that as soon as millers could be 
prevailed upon to establish large plants here the elevators 
of the city would find they had all they wanted to do, 
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Tf this is all that is essential to the making of this a great 
city for grain, why under the sun don’t the elevator men 
take the bull by the horns and attract the milling fraterni- 
ty here? In.their inmost hearts they feel that any large 
mill, after being established here, would in’ less than six 
months see to it that they had their own~ private elevator 
and buy their grain direct from the country. They know 
that after sampling the grades of grain that would be 
turned out to them from the different local elevators, un- 
less they went elsewhere for their supplies, they would 
find it as difficult to.dispose of their flour as it would be 
impossible for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. 

There is no use in trying to turn away from the fact 
that there is a radical injury worked to the grain trade of 
this city by the attitude of the elevators. Until this is 
remedied, no better condition of things can be expected. 
When the elevator men can send their men into the coun- 
try to buy grain, and upon receiving it here see to it that 
it is not mixed with all sorts of inferior grades, there will 
be some hope for the future of this point as a grain mar- 
ket. Until then there is no use in hoping for a better 
condition of things. 

The elevator capacity of the city has been diminished 
the past year by about 200,000 bushels. This resulted 
when Elevator ‘‘A” went out of the trade. The year be- 
fore the Advance elevator was burned and has not been 
rebuilt. This lost to the city another 200,000 bushels’ 
capacity; so that it can be seen that there has been an im- 
mense shrinkage in this direction within two years. Still 
the supply of elevators is fully up to the demand—in fact, 
there has not been a time during 1887 when the supply 
was not double the demand. Thus it will be seen that even 
the limited number of local elevators are not getting 
wealthy hand over hand. Yet the fact remains that there 
is not a better place in the land for good elevator men to 
commence operations. The first few years they would 
work under difficulties, as they would be compelled to 
counteract the evil influences of this branch of the busi- 
ness for four or five years past, but they would play the 
winning hand in the end. Just think of it. Kansas City 
is the great center of the winter wheat regions of the 
United States. The railroads are giving the best rates to 
and from this center. Only three weeks ago arate was 
given by all lines of the Northwest which has put Kansas 
City on a competitive basis with St. Louis and other 
Eastern points. This was followed right away by con- 
cessions on the part of Southern lines, so that by the mid- 
dle of the coming year the seaboard will be reached at a 
cheaper rate than from Chicago—at least, this is what is 
promised for the packing interests here, and if they can 
obtain it, there is no reason why the grain interests should 
not get the same concessions. What is needed is new 
blood among the elevator fraternity. Let us have wide- 
awake fellows who can grasp the situation and for all 
emergencies havé a remedy. The old mossbacks should 
give way to those who have energy, enterprise, and good, 
sound common sense. This change will win in the end, 
and those who come first to the front will be the ones who 
will obtain the richest results. 

Now in the dead of winter we hear but little from the 
outlook of crops that will cut any figure in next spring’s 
calculations. Once in a while we hear one party say that 
this open winter is first-class for winter wheat, while the 
next minute some other know-nothing declares that a 
little more snow would be desirable for the best results. 
The fact is that nothing can be prophesied just now with 
reference to this year’s crop. All of course hope for a 
good one, but there are a few who would be willing to 
bank upon either side. The Chicago & Alton announces 
that on Jan. 16 the rates on grain into St. Louis and Chi: 
cago will be reduced 10 per cent. The present rates are 
Chicago 20 cents and St. Louis 15 cents. It is thought 
that this cut on the part of the above road will be met by 
a corresponding one so far as the others are concerned. 
However, there is not much grain to move from Kansas 
points just now, and it will not cut much of a figure until 
the new crops cometo hand. But before then rates may 
be put back to the oid point; in fact, some of those who 
profess to know about everything declare that the rate 
was lowered just now at the dullest season of the year 
because it was thought a war would be precipitated and a 
settlement arrived at before the busy season sets in, 

Mr. Thomas A. Wright, whose resignation was accept- 
ed a few days ago as a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, has just left for Chicago, 
where he expects to make his headquarters. His business 
in this city will not be discontinued, and his house in Chi- 
cago will be a branch of the one here. Mr, Wright is 


one of the most popular merchants on the Board of Trade 
at this point. 

Business in grain circles has amounted to but little the 
past month. It is said by those who have looked over the 
situation the most carefully that there was not more than 
25 per cent. of the business done last year at this time of 
the year consummated to the last month. There is no 
prospect of immediate bettering of this condition of 
things. A number of the grain commission men have 
gone into other pursuits until such a time as a better con- 
dition of affairs commences. It is to be hoped that it will 
soon be along. 


CROPS IN INDIANA. 


The Indiana State Bureau of Statistics has made its re- 
port of the crops for the year 1887. The report shows that 
all the crops were more or Jess affected by the drouth, the 
corn crop especially so, showing a decrease of 48,3 bushels 
per acre as compared with the yield for 1886. The wheat 
crop for the year was 39,096,657 bushels and the corn 
crop a little over 70,000,000 bushels. The production of 
rye was 460,750 bushels, with a value of $256,020; buck- 
wheat, 69,375 bushels, value $46,563; flaxseed, 107,208 


bushels, value $117, 929; barley, 340,663 bushels, 
value $220,630. The following table gives the 
figures of wheat, corn and oats for 1886 and 1887: : 
1887. 1886. 
Acres sownin wheat............... 2,794,196 2,803,922 © 
Product in bushels. - 0222-2.) - «0. 39,096,657 48,226,317 
Average yield per acre............. 13.9 "15.4 
Value of crop.ane. ce tetera te eee $30,104,426 $32,419,753 
Acres planted in Curm,..........00% 3,259,914 3,229,445 


Product in ‘bushels. 2.) ce. p.esaeutels 70,017,604 108, 217 ae 


Average yield per acre............. 21.6 "33. 
ALE RE WC0y ee! K8) VRB ridanrcoonn ana coos $31,507.922 $36,793, Bll. 
Acres sown in oats................ 887,927 872,261 
Product in bushels: a-eersss tenet 24,378 984 28, 330, 102 
Average yield per acre ............ 2.7 32.4 
Waluerof (crope..acscc cece cn ne eee $ 7,318, 695 $8,215,730 
Bushels of clover seed............. 261,284 216,515 
Value Of (Cropic.<riesies or eh eeeeaee $ 1,110,457 $ 866,050 
Bushels of timothy seed........... 43,515 45,944 
Valueolierop.t-cecm-set eee eerine $ 91,361 $ 91,888 


WHEAT RAISING IN CHINA. 


BY WONG CHING FOO, 


In the northern and middle parts of China wheat rais- 
ing is one of the principal industries of the farmers. The 
winter wheat is planted at about the same time that wheat 
is planted here. The soil, especially in the northern 
province, is so well worn that it is especially unfitted for 
wheat growing, and the Chinese farmers, appreciating 
this fact and the fact that all kinds of fertilizers are ex- 
cessively dear, make the least money to do the most good 
by mixing the seedlings with finely prepared manure A 
man with a bushel-basket swung upon the shoulders fol- 
lows the plow immediately and plants the mixtures in 
large handfuls in the furrows, so that when the crop 
grows up in the fall it looks like young celery, even as 
well-trained French soldiers in a row. Immediately after 
the first melting of snow, and when the ground has be- 
come sufliciently hardened by frost, these wheat fields are 
turned into pastures, under the theory that by a timely 
clipping of the tops of these plants by healthy animals the 
crops will grow up with additional strength in the spring. 

Wheat threshing is the principal interest in Chinese 
farming. Owing to the scarcity of fuel the wheat is 
pulled up usually by the very root and bundled up in the 
sheaves, the same as is done here, and immediately carted 
to the ‘‘mien chong,” a smooth and hardened space of 
ground near the home of the farmer. The tops of the 
sheaves are then clipped off by ahand machine. The 
wheat is thus left in the ‘‘mien chong” to dry, while the 
headless sheaves are piled up in a heap on the outside of 
the ‘‘mien chong”’ for fuel or thatching. 

When the wheat is thorougly dry it is beaten under a 
great stone roller pulled by horses, while the places thus 
rolled over are constantly tossed over with pitchforks. 
The stalks left untouched by the roller are thoroughly 
threshed with flails by women and boys. The well-beaten 
stalks and straws are then taken out by an ingenious 
manipulation of the pitchforks, and the chaff is removed 
by a systematic tossing of the golden grain into the air 
in shovelfuls until the wind blows every particle of chaff 
or dust out of the wheat. Even the chaff is carefully 
swept up and stowed away for fuel or other useful pur- 
poses, such as stuffing mattresses, pillows, and stable 
uses. After the wheat is allowed to dry a few hours in 
the burning sun it is stowed away in airy bamboo bins. 

Wheat, in ordinary years, is worth in open market in 
Northern China about $1 per American bushel. The 


milling process is a very ancient one—two round, large 
bluestone wheels, with grooves neatly cut in the faces on 
one side, and in the center of the lower wheel a solid 


wooden plug, are used. The process of making flour out 


of wheat by this slow machinery is called ‘‘moh mien.” 
Usually a horse or mule is employed. The poor, having 
no animals, grind the grain themselves. 

Three distinct grades of flour are thus produced by this 
single grain. 
siftings; the ‘‘nee mien,” or second grade, is the grindings 
of the rough leavings from the first siftings, which is of a 
darker and reddish color than the first grade; the last 
grade, or “‘mo D,” is the finely-ground last siftings of all 
the grades. When bread is made from this grade it re- 
sembles rough gingerbread. This is usually the food of 
the poorest families, who buy it at something like twenty 
cents a bushel. The bread of the Chinese is usually fer- 
mented and then steamed. Only a very small quantily 
is baked in ovens. But the staple articles of food in 
Northern China are corn, millet and sweet potatoes. 
Wheat and rice are the food of the rich, while the middle 
classes of the empire eat whea' and rice. Inthe southern 
province the entire breadstuff is rice. 


GRAIN TRADE OF DETROIT. 


The grain trade of Detroit has falien off this year, the 
receipts of wheat being much lighter than in 1886, while 
the shipments have been heavier. The cause of the latter 
fact is due to the closing early in the season of the Union 
Mills for repairs and refitting, with new and improved 
mill machinery, which work is not yet finished. These 
mills are the largest mauufacturers of flour in the city, 
and, when completed, will add largely to the amount of 
wheat for home consumption and the export of flour. 
The reason for the light receipts is found in the very light 
wheat crop of Michigan, which is nearly four and a half 
million bushels less this year than in 1886. Another 
reason is the increased demand for flour, the wheat being 
sent to the flour mills instead of the shipping ports. The 
dealings in wheat on the Board of Trade have also been 
affected by the light receipts, as the following table for 
the past two years will show; the disastrous wheat corners 
in Chicago and California have had their effect also on 
speculatOn 


i 
eo Futures, bushels. 
Months Sil 

1887. | 1886. 1887 1886. 
Ot a Hagbe GGbeader one 1,383) 1,020)! 9,903,000) — 8,987,C00 
Bebrieryacsnirestn-teelts 742) 1,105] 5,645,000| 4,383,000 
Marebky 3 s\.0 jvc se 1,220] 1,566] 5,412,000) 9,400,000 
iA pall er tetcea eaters sare 619} —792)] 3,389,000} 12,680,000 
Mayme cet euetaes a 964} 895]] 4,903,000) 10,112,000 
GUNTSY eyadncdtado de sees 811} 820)| 3,972,000} 9,745,000 
SULY fener enee ase eeriele 763} 1,777]| 5,184,000} 10,489,000 
Agustina sce eerie = cl ot 1,398] 2,147/| 4,377,000) 8,113,000 
September: cece geenie sie 1,559] 2,432!) 5,535,000 7,282,000 
Octobere ake tase 1,656] 2.244|| 3,670,000] 7,581,000 
November! se.2/ossic's-<0 1,779} 1,554|| 5,298,000} 5,945,000 
Decembersnga ere aes 1,050) 1,575) 6,250,000} 8,584,000 
Totals..... eer 14,034] 17,928}| 63,588,000) 103,253,000 


The following ‘mle shows the average prices of wheat 
by months for the past two years: 


No. 1 white.|| No. 2 red. 
Months. = al ae 
1887. | 1886. || 1887. | 1886 
BE Eh a An isnnntgean span ete care nme 831g] 89}<|| 8414] 881 
February ... 8214] 90%4]] 8234) Bie 
March.... 8214] 893<|| 82941 891¢ 
April... anal iess: 853<|| 83%] . 8574 
MEW One. 66 Sonn eddos ona San gaoL OSS 88 823¢|| 8814! 8217 
VUNG. S arataustssa(ais eho. ale k's'aio(o/oie obelsaceferetees 8416] 80%|| 8574] 801¢ 
DU stemecissincice = nck onto soon ee 7834] 8034|| 7534] 80 
AU SUSE A careers tale Ri aysis,cio peel as 7714) 7834|| 7394) 8014 
Repiemper-crecrecis 10 Sete itera 7736 T716|| 74 | 78 
October Mahomet acetone 7614) 7514\| 76 7636 
November joss so recaiemenecenene 8934] 761<|| T4K| T6le 
December .. 222+ oesicee sees ceer ence 8514] 8014¢|| 8514] S81iZ 
While it is conceded that owing to competition from 


India and Australia, wheat will never reach the high prices 
formerly known in this country, it is also believed that 
the minimum price has been touched, and that an advance 
may be looked for the coming season. Complaint has 
been made of the discrimination of the railroads against 
Detroit, in giving thé same rates from interior points to 
Buffalo and New York as from Detroit to those cities, 
which results in the grain being sent through or around 
the city, instead of making it the marketing point. To. 
correct this, and other inequalities under the percentage 
system, a suit has been brought by the Board of Trade 
and the exchanges before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 


missioners. ' 


The ‘‘shen mien,” or A grade, is the first - 


. 
Z 
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INDIAN CORN IN ILLINOIS. 


Prof. T. F. Hunt of the Dlinois Agricultural Uni- 
versity, conducted a series of experiments with Indian 
corn during the summer of 1887, the results of which he 
gives in the following interesting article in the Blooming- 
ton Pantagraph: 

“Twenty-four varieties of Indian corn were grown 
during the summer of 1887 under similar conditions. 
The seed was grown in eight states in different climates 
and soils. Seed grown in northern latitudes produced 
early-maturing varieties. Seed grown seventy-five miles 
south of Champaign failed to mature. Seed was sent 150 
miles north of Champaign three yearsago. Seed was 
obtained from that stock and grown this season beside 
seed of thesame variety grown here. No difference in 
maturity was observable. There were, on an average, 
three and one-quarter stalks to a hill, 88 per cent. of 
which were barren, against 14 per cent. in seven varieties 
last year. A reduction in yield from an over-production 
of stalk seems evident. 

“The average yield of shelled corn was thirty-one 
bushels; the highest, thirty-nine bushels, and the lowest, 
twenty-two bushels. The smaller and carlier-maturing 
varieties gave the larger yields this season. It required 
seventy-one pounds of ear-corn to produce one bushel of 
shelled corn. The earlier varieties required the less 
number of pounds of ear corn to produce a bushel of 
shelled corn. In three selected ears of each variety there 
was found 18.47 per cent. of water; there was a variation 
of 12.75 per cent. The loss in weight of shelled corn in 
one year would be equivalent to nearly 74 bushels in 
every 1,000 bushels. The cobs of seven representative 
varieties contained an average of almost 27 per cent. of 
water. The loss in weight of ear corn from loss of water 
in cob would be equivalent to nearly 43 bushels in every 
1,000 bushels. The loss of water by ear corn in field in 
five weeks succeeding heavy frost was calculated, from 
data obtained, to be 23 pounds for every bushel—a re- 
duction in weight of 24.5 per cent. 

“The average length of three ears of each of thirteen 
varieties exhibited at the Prairie Harmer corn show in 
1886 was 9.69 inches. The average length this year, 
grown on the University farm was 804 inches—a reduc- 
tion of 17 per cent. The average weight last year was 
45.5 ounces; this year 36.6 ounces—a reduction of 195 
per cent. The proportion of cob to the ear was 2.8 per 
cent. greater this year than last year. 


THE YEAR’S GRAIN TRADE AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


Although the year opened with reports of an increased 
acreage of wheat in Kansas and Missouri, with prospects 
of a large crop, these prospects were not realized at 
harvest time, the protracted drought being the principal 
cause of the failure. The railroads have brought in 
wheat in limited quantities, but not one-half their receipts 
have been put into the elevators. The millers seem to 
have a distrust of the elevator management, which does 
not speak well for the latter. The millers say the grades 
are not up to what they expect and demand, and they 
have come to look on the Kansas City elevator as an 
establishment that should be given a wide berth. But 
little flour is manufactured at Kansas City, most of the 
supply coming from Minneapolis. The amount of wheat 
handled by the different elevators is given in the following 
table: 


Months. Receipts. ;Shipm’ts | In store. 

DI oe nine a ic < cisietale.s evince 4s 126,315} 163,084) 284,878 
ROMINA cas eisisjaicie ae siete vse 92,820} 126,910) 250 288 
PROMISE ccteiaisisis nis 02 ses socio 62,456] 130,793) 181,951 
EM oes ins 2's sce «,2%n,«\0,010'0 a | 34,486] 37,736) 178,871. 
SMM ear s\ela\ei ce. 5.0,s\s'='<i.0'sie.e'e v0 11,301 56,736} 133,436 
DMEM 58). i..5;5 sia:diycieersitie sone 16,436] 110,166} 39,706 
EI ooo oi dete cic daeeec 151,809} 46,690] 144,875 
2 5 ee 267,705] 104,111] 308,419 
EUG oe koe se cis v'sisccetee 181,602]  37,772| 452,249 
ETM OT ES fetes ccs bie soc cise siacnie 17,676] 51,644] 418,281 
BMAD OD a) ici oioiee eueie assis 19,841] 20,050] 418,072 
BRMBERHIOL ci cecicicec foe salscewes 5,800} 20,580} 395,452 
BPS esr cis ai<ia'socsizioleie-s ns 987,847)  906,272|......... 
0 Oe eee 2,452,856] 3,106,689} 348,789 
BREE COD 1 Soy arrielals pics = aieiaaless al 3,548,450! 3,456,670! 936,762 


In referring to these figures, the Kansas City Times 
says: ‘“‘With few exceptions, the smallest receipts for any 
month of the year by rail were had through the month of 


 Deceniber, when but 59,000 bushels came to hand. Of 


the above, amount, the elevators handled not quite one- 


tenth. During the first month of 1887, the total rail 
receipts reported amounted to 217,100. Of this the eleva- 
tors handled 126,000 bushels, or more than one-half. It 
will thus be seen that public confidence has been more or 
less shaken right along. The elevator men claim that 
they are not to blame, but, nevertheless, the public find 
fault tacitly with somebody. The figures are official, and 
do not in reality tell the whole truth. A number of 
bushels that come to the city by rail are never reported. 
It may be a portion of acarload with a mixed stock of 
produce, or it may be sent with corn or some other cereal 
direct to the millers. On the other hand, every bushel 
handed into the elevators has to be reported. There is no 
way of getting around this, and keeping up the rules of 
the Board of Trade. The showing above made will then 
sink into all the greater insignificance.” 

The rail receipts of corn have been about one-half of 
those in 1885, and 1,000,000 bushels less than in 1886. 
The great drought reduced the crop in all sections, while 
in some it was a complete failure, the quality, however, 
of that which matured being very good. The Board of 
Trade transactions in grain have been very insignificant. 


’ THE W. G. ADAMS CAR PULLER. 


In this day and generation when so large a portion of 
the world’s commerce is transported in car lots, the speedy 
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and economical handling of cars is a matter of prime im- 
portance to the dealer and manufacturer, and both of 
these classes will be interested in the W.G. Adams Car 
Puller, which is the subject of this article. It seems 
astonishing that in the large establishments of this and 
other cities, empty and loaded cars have, until the inven- 
tion of this device, been moved by car starters of various 
degrees of excellence, but always operated by hand. It 
is a familiar sight in every city to see three, four and even 
six men tugging away or pushing for dear life at a loaded 


car in order to move it afew rods, and if the cost of so 
moving cars in this country could be calculated it would 
be found to aggregate a large sumdaily. Until two years 
ago a practical and economical car puller was unknown, 
but at that time the W. G. Adams Car Puller was placed 
upon the market, and the great success that has attended 
its introduction and operation make it almost certain that 
the old-time method of moving cars by hand will soon be 
abandoned by all progressive establishments, as they can 
not afford to cling to the old method. With the Adams 
Car Puller one or two loaded cars can be moved easily 
and quickly, and atthe price at which the machine is 
offered, the expense of owning it is but 5 cents a day. 
Every man who has had experience in moving cars by 
hand knows that this is but a fraction of the cost of the 
old-time method. Numerous testimonial letters which the 
agents, Messrs. Thornburgh & Glessner, have on file at 
therr office at 24 N. Clinton street in this city demonstrate 
the utility of the device, and also the fact that it saves its 
entire cost in a very short time. The puller is in no sense 
an experiment, but, on the contrary, its success has been 
marked from the moment of its introduction. Thornburgh 
& Glessner have issued a neat catalogue of this labor- 
saving device, from which we make the following ex- 
tracts: 

This great labor-saving device consists of a winding 
drum, mounted on a heavy wrought iron shaft, aod sup- 
ported by strong floor stands, securely braced with heavy 
rods. The power is applied to the drum by means of a 
spiral-gearing. The gear wheel is clutched to the drum, 
which revolves loosely upon the shaft—the shaft remain- 
ing at all times stationary. When rope is reeled off to 
attach to the car, there is practically no friction to be 
overcome. The worm shaft to which the power from 
driving shaft is applied, is supported from the drum 
shaft by a cast-iron bracket or hanger. This bracket, 
being swung from the same center as the gear, makes it 
possible to adjust the worm shaft so as to line with the 
dividing shaft at any angle, up or down, that may be 
necessary, without changing the relative positions of the 
gearand worm. See Migs. 1, 2 and 3. 

When the bracket has been adjusted as required, it is 
securely supported in that position by means of heavy 
wrought iron brace rods. The worm shaft is provided 
with universal couplings which may be attached at either 
end of same—as may be most convenient—and the driving 
power conveyed to this shaft, by either belt or gear con- 
nection, as illustrated in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 

As will be readily seen, the universal coupling with 
which the worm shaft is provided, and the ability to ad- 
just the bracket holding same at any angle, up or down, 
makes it practical to locate the puller at any desired 
angle with the driving shaft, and by running the rope 
from drum to car over stationary guide sheaves (see cut 
on last page), it may be placed at any angle with the rail- 
road track, thus making it practical to locate the puller in 
such space on the working floor as may be most conve- 
niently spared for the purpose. 

The worm shaft runs in babbitted iron boxes which are 
yoked together—the yoke forming a grease cup for the 
worm. These boxes are secured to the bracket which 
supports them by means of turned iron slides on ways 
which pass through sleeves with which the boxes are pro- 
vided, and are connected to a simple lever device by 
which they may be raised to engage the worm with the 
gear, thus setting the drum in motion, or lowered so as to 
disengage them, and stop the drum. These machines are™ 
not designed to move a large number of cars,at one time, 
but will handle successfully from one to three loaded cars 
at once on clean, straight and level track. These machines 
should be run by either steam or water power. 

Messrs. Thornburgh & Glessner will be glad to send a 
copy of the above catalogue to all inquirers, 


According to Bradstreet’s in the United States, domestic 
consumption is disposing weekly of about 6,600,000 
bushe!s of wheat. Nearly one-half of our available 
export surplus wheat has gone out of the country within 
eighteen weeks. There is some apprehension in regard to 
winter wheat. Plowing for the spring wheat crop usually 
done in autumn is more backward than usual. The ex- 
port movement from the Pacific coastis light. In Europe 
the wheat crop was about 1,200,000,000 bushels in 1887. 
The consumption there is something over 100,000,000 per 
month, which has, since August 1, disposed of about 
300,000,000 bushels, with 900,000,000 still remaining. 
This quantity requires to be supplemented by foreign 
wheat, which will be taken only as needs shall dictate. 
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Nordyke & Marmon Company of Indianapolis, report a 
large demand for feed mills. 

Burnham Bros. sell their New Improved Turbine at 
cost of manufacturing and advertising. For catalogue 
address York, Pa. é 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Company, 
No. 76 Van Buren street, report that the last year has 
been a prosperous one for them. Orders reach them 
from poin ts as far West as Oregon. 

Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
report a solid increase in the demand for their Turbine 
Wheels and Lime-Extracting Heater and Filter. During 
the past year th ey have doubled their facilities for manu- 
facture. 

The 125 employes of Howes & Ewell of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., were pleasantly remembered by Mr. Simeon 
Howes of that firm, on Saturday, Dec. 24, each one being 
presented with a sack of flour, instead of the traditional 
Christmas turkey. 

We learn from The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, that their sales of chain belting, elevating and con- 
veying machinery in 1887 were much greater than any 
previous year. Their business is steadily growing and 
the outlook for 1888 is very encouraging. 


We have Jately received a unique little souvenir from 
the Avery Elevator Bucket Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, consisting of a match receiver, in which one of 
their buckets is used as the receptacle for the matches, 
the card upon which it is mounted being used to call 
atten tion to their manufactures, and containing on the 
back the price list of their buckets. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. of Moline, IIL, re- 
port that busidess with them was never so good at this 
season of the year as now. Orders for remodeling mills 
continue to come in and their foreign trade is increasing. 
On December 22 they received an order from their 
European agents, Wm. R. Dell & Son, 26 Mark Lane, 
London, Eng'and, for three carloads of their wheat 
cleaning machinery. They are running their entire shop 
to its fullest capacity. 


Messrs. C. & G. Cooper & Co. of Mount Vernon, boiler 
and engine builders, announce a large number of recent 
sales, among them the following: Empire Lumber Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn, 200 horse power engine and 
boilers; Lieberman & Loverman, Nashville, Tenn., 160- 
horse power Corliss engine; Gilbert Plow Works, 
Wichita, Kan., 160-horse power engine and _ boilers; 
Potter's Mining and Milling Company East Liverpool, 
Ohio, 14x36 inch Corliss engine; Illinois Central Railroad 
Company elevator, 163-horse power Corliss engine and 
boilers; Phoenix Chair Company, Sheboygan, Mich., two 
200-horse puwer Corliss engines; Geneva Grape Sugar 
Company, Geneva, Ill., 200-horse power Corliss engine; 
Bodie Bros., Chicago, 14x36-inch Corliss engine; Wichita 
Works, Wichita, Kan., 60-horse power Corliss engine and 
boilers; Equitable Pottery Company, Trenton, N. J., 50- 
horse power Corliss engine and boiler. 


The following is a list of the boiler sales of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. of New York City for December: 
Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y., fifth order, 108-H. 
P.; Wm. Weightman, Phi'adelphia, Pa., second order, 
333-H. P.; C. B. Grubb & Co., Lancaster, Pa., Henry Clay 
Furnace), 240-H. P.; J. & G. Fowler, New York City, 
for Cuba, second order, 146-H. P.; Alex Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., fifth order, 200-H. P.; Glass- 
Edsell Paper Co., Delaware, Ohio, second order, 136-H. 
P.; Girard Estate, Philadelphia, Pa., third order, 415-H. 
P.; Midvale Steel Co., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
272-H. P.; Sone & Fleming Mfg. Co, L’d, New York 
City, second order, 208-H. P.; Geo. Bruce, Son & Co., 
N. Y., for Mexico, second order, 92-H. P.; South Bend 
Toy Mfg. Co., South Bend, Ind., second order, 136-H. 
P.; James Simpson & Co., London, England, 108-H. P.; 
Walker Bros., London, England, for Ceylon, sixth order, 
15-H. P.; Langworthy Bros., Salford, England, 173-H. 
P;Ing ’O San Lino, Cienfuegos, Cuba, 292-H. P.; J. 
Simpson & Co-, London, England, for Bournemouth Gas 
and Water Co., 109 H. P.; Imperial Continental Gas As- 


sociation, London, for Vienna Theater, 744-H. P., mak- 
ing a total of 3,724-H. P. 


ILLINOIS RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


The executive committee appointed by the Illinois 
River Improvement Convention, held at Peoria last Oc- 
tober, met in Chicago, Dec. 28. Nearly allthe members of 
the committee were present, together with a large num- 
ber of men interested in the objects of the convention. 
Judge Prendergast, the chairman of the committee, 
called the meeting to order and stated the plan proposed 
by the Peoria convention, which is to: connect Lake 
Michigan at its head with the Mississippi River, by way 
of the Illinois River at or about Joliet, or some point on 
the Desplaines River not far from Chicago, the remainder 
of the project to be determined on after an examination by 
the government engineers. This project has sometimes 
been confounded with that known as the Hennepin Canal, 
but they are entirely distinct and separate. The Henne- 
pin Canal is intended merely to connect the Upper Missis- 
sippi with the Illinois River at or near Hennepin, or about 
the point where the Illinois and Michigan Canal meets 
the Illinois River. Remarks were made by a number of 
gentlemen present, and the bill and memorial prepared by 
the committee were submitted for approval and were 
adopted by alarge majority. A sub-committee consisting 
of C. P. King of Peoria, H. J. Brady of Missouri, and H. 
B. Hurd of Chicago, were appointed to carry the two 
documents to Washington. Scnator Farewell who was 
present at the meeting, promised the bill his hearty 
support. 


THE GRAIN AND FLOUR TRADE OF 
WINONA, MINN. 


Winona has a large number of mills and elevators, and 
does an extensive business in mill products and grain. 
The L. C. Porter Milling Co. occupies two blocks, and 
their mill property represents an investment of $200,000. 


| The capacity of the mills was enlarged last summer at an 


expense of $75,000, and is now 1,400 barrels per day. 
The product from Sept. 15, 1886, to June 11, 1887, was 
138,701 barrels and the value of the flour and mill stuffs 
reached $300,000. This firm also operate thirty elevators 
and warehouses in Minnesota and Dakota, valued at $80,- 
000, and have handled about 1,000,000 bushels of grain 
during the past year. The Winona Mill Co., R. T. 
Doud, president, have a capital stock of $300,000 paid 
up. Their mill is eight stories high with a capacity of 
2,500 barrels per day. They employ 100 men with a 
monthly pay roll of $4,500. During the past year they 
have produced 630,000 barrels of flour and 1,760 car- 
loads of mill stuffs, the value of which was $2,600,000. 
This company own and operate thirty-five elevators in 
Dakota and Minnesota, representing an investment of 
$60,000. They have handled the past year 3,700,000 
bushels of wheat, flax and barley, valued at $2,300,000. 
The Gate City Mills represent an investment of $20,000. 
The capacity is 75 barrels of flour per day, and the out- 
put for the past year was 10,000 barrels of flour and 300 
tons of mill stuff. The mill has handled from 40,000 to 
50,000 bushels of wheat. The Minnesota City Flouring 
Mills, A. D. Ellsworth proprietor, has a daily capacity 
of 225 barrels. Capital invested, about $40,000. Thir- 
teen men are employed with a pay roll of $525 per 
month. The output during the year was 40,000 barrels 
of flour and 3,200,000 pounds of mill stuff. About 500,- 
000 bushels of grain have been handled. Mr. Ellsworth 
also owns three grain warehouses on the line of the 
Winona & St. Peter road. The value of the business of 
the mill and elevators during the year was about $500,- 
000. The Pleasant Valley Mill, owned by M. J. Laird, 
has a capacity of 50 barrels per day. From $8,000 to 
$10,000 are invested. The estimated output for the year 
was 10,000 barrels of flour valued at $50,000. 

Of elevators, there are six in the city, the owners of 
which also operate from two to thirty each, at various 
points along different roads. W. G. McCutchen & Co. 
have a steam elevator and warehouse with a capaeity of 
30,000 bushels. They operate four elevators along the 
Winona & St. Peter Railroad. Their investment repre- 
sents $30,000. They employ twelve men at a monthly 
expense of $400. During the year they have handled 
250,000 bushels of grain. The Winona Elevator Co. 
has an authorized capital of $150,000. Their elevator 
has a capacity of 300,000 bushels and cost about $80,000. 
The amount of grain handled the past year was 2,200,000 
bushels. From twelve to fifteen men are employed at an 


annual pay roll of $6,000. Mr. H. J. O’Neill has thirty 
elevators on the line of the Winona & St. Peter and the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul roads. During the past year he © 
has handled about 4,500,000 bushels of wheat and barley. 
He employs forty men with an annual pay roll of $25,- 
000. G.H.Krumdick & Co. have a steam elevator with 
a storage capacity of 45,000 bushels, and also two eleva- 
tors and five warehouses at different stations on the roads 
already mentioned. Their property represents an invest- 
ment of $25,000. They employ twenty men with a monthly 
pay roll of $1,000, and have handled 500,000 bushels of 
grain during the year. §S. Morrell & Son have a ware- 
house valued at $10,000, with a capacity of 20,000° 
bushels. They have handled 100,000 bushels of grain 
during the season, and employ from two to three men with 
a pay roll of about $100 permonth. The elevator of Son 
tag & Co. has a capacity of 45,000 bushels and is valued at 
$10,000. They have handled 85,000 bushels of wheat 
and 20,000 bushels of barley. The Fargo & Southern 
Elevator Co. have a capital stock of $100,000. The presi- 
dent is 8. Y. Hyde. The general office is in Winona. 
The company have twenty-two elevators and handled 
during the past crop year 1,800,000 bushels of wheat. 
O. L. Marfield & Co. have twelve elevators located on 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad in Dakota, and 
employ fifteen men. They have handled 200,000 bushels 
of grain during the past year. Me 


THE NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The grain dealers of Nebraska have a mutual insur- 
ance company which is doing and hss done a successful 
business. Some time ago the State Auditor submitted 
the constitution and by-laws of the association to the At- 
torney General, asking for an opinion as to whether the 
association was doing business according to law. This 
led to a conference between the officers of the association, 
the Auditor and the Attorney General. From the infor- 
mation as to the workings of the association, as revealed 
in this conference and the law relating to the subject, 
Gen. Leese is preparing his opinion, which will soon be 
submitted to the Auditor. There seems to be no differ- 
ence of opinion between the officers of the association 
and the state officers, after a thorough examination, that 
the constitution of the organization does not conform to 
the statutory regulation. They come under the provis- 
ions of section 40 of the statutes of 1885, which reads as 
follows: 

Section 40. Nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to prevent any number of persons, not exceeding 200, 
from making mutual pledges and giving valid obligations 
to each other for their own insurance from loss by fire, 
hail or death; but such associations of persons shall in no 
case insure any property not owned and occupied by one of 
their number, and no life except that of their own num- 
ber, nor shall the provisions of this act be applicable to 
such associations or corporations: 

Provided, Such associations or companies shall in no 
case pay any salaries or compensations to officers, agents 
or other employes, and shall receive no premiums, nor 
make any dividends; and further, nothing in this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent any number of persons 
from making mutual pledges and giving valid obligations 
to each other for their own insurance from loss by hail: 

Provided, Such association of persons shall in no case 
insure any property not owned and occupied by cne of 
their own number, neither receive premiums nor make 
dividends. 

In several particulars the constitutional basis of the 
association exceeds the limitations set down in this sec. 
tion, but these arise mostly from the combination of the 
grain dealing and insurance business. The state officers 
express themselves as convinced that the association acted 
in good faith and was not cognizant of any violation of 
law. Their books, in fact, reveal that in the actual 
transaction of their business it would be quite a question 
whether any legal objection would lie. The members of 
the association who took part in the consultation ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to change their constitution 
and by-laws to meet the requirements of the law, which 
will doubtless settle that point, but it is probable that a 
serious difficulty may arise from the union of the insur- 
ance business with that of grain dealing. Incidentally, 
in fact, this investigation suggests a series of questions of 
no little interest. The legislature at its last session passed 
a law prohibiting the pooling or combination of grain 
dealers in this state. How the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ 
Association, without its insurance feature, will stand when 


measured by this law, is one of these questions. . 


The recepts of oats, barley and flour at Chicago for) 


1887 were the largest on record. 
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GRAIN TRADE AT BALTIMORE. 


The Baltimore Journal of Commerce gives a tabulated 
statement of the grain receipts at that port for 1887, by 
which it appears that the receipts for the past year ex- 
ceed those of 1886 by 584,960 bushels, the striking feature 
being the extraordinary increase in the receipts of flour. 
Corn shows a decrease of nearly 6,000,000 bushels the 
result of the short crop, and rye a decrease of 135,506 
bushels. The receipts for the two years compare as fol- 
lows: : 


1887. 1886. 

PMP (CONDUG.) sf wre cc's cieicleje a c.cieleleieianie's 14,230,583 8,576,873 
TE LSTERS pe Lae oe aero een 13,150,486 12,310,534 
£5) 10S SS aeane So eee ees ae ee 9,126,699 15,099,869 
Dike SOc Ea eee ee cee 1,810,280 1,809,258 
rly ae eee Nan atlits dootiec fae 493,479 422,869 
PSUMSERA eee crelcievsls.a p ciaie is. aueiacacaals p:djaia sls, 8 ase 111,648 247,154 
This 3 aS 02i0O Qgicte EIEIO Oe ORO CHIE 333 "929 205,587 
“RY Io ese tree cee ee eee 39,257,104 38,672,144 


The foreign export; of flour, wheat and corn for each 
year since 1882 have been: 


Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus. Corn, bus. 
RBS eI atc ca's:0/a) al <¢aisis dav ats atu’ 439,239 15,375,093 10,012,247 
1 ans 444249 16,511,340 4,993,759 
LAiSion co seeeea a 1,051,262  4.575,262  13,752/196 
MBSE eetiaiels poacie gs elves’. « 1,642,286 10,194,354 18,965,342 
“VC Ag Be eae 3, 078, WW? 10,688,336 7,175,081 


-The increase in exports was 1,430,431 barrels of flour, 
493,982 bushels of wheat, and a decrease of 6,790,311 
bushels of corn, a total increase, flour reduced to bushels, 
of 217,670 bushels. 

The following statement, based on the figures of the 
Corn and Flour Exchange, shows stocks in elevators Jan. 
1, 1887, receipts of wheat and corn during the year 1887, 
quantity shipped foreign same period, stock on hand 
Dec. 31, 1887, and the residue representing the amount 
taken for home consumption: 


Wheat bus. Corn bus 

Stock in elevators Jan. 1, 1887......... 781,998 594,617 

1 hac TSS ecg ola 13,150,486 9,126,699 

BOR HIETID PLY 1000s, 2\0\c1 «orale ainisisia'e c/a ciem tint 18,932.484 9,721,316 

PEOREIOMOKPOLUS. <a. ces ceicts ones cciiees 10,688,336 7,175,031 

3,244,148 2,549,285 

Deduct stock Dec. 31, 1887............. 1,367,451 693,660 
Balance for home consumption and 

coastwise shipment............. 1,876,697 1,852,625 


The foreign exports of wheat and corn by months for 
the past two years were as follows: 


1887. 1886. 

Wheat, Corn, Wheat, Corn, 

bus. bus. bus. bus. 
DUAL. 5/0. 00. = «10 941,601 1,259,096 273,666 2,325,319 
February -.. 498,286 L 300, 881 236,375 2,103,561 
March.. 680,445 L7ia717 247,052 2,198,135 
PATIL. 2/0 .. . 757,091 1,314,420 342,584 2,418,244 
UMEIV Et tiara: 5 o.o'siea ss 1,229,043 463,337 354,006 1,031,927 
PMI Ife Usisiels s)<.c.s.01 1,172,096 248,058 437,017 1,571,353 
BREE sreleinie.e ess/s's 1,733,854 183,292 758,972 731,862 
UNO 2,067,575 184,044 2,697,543 290,851 
September........ 603,543 5,393 1,896,297 85,623 
October........... 322,558 52,477 803,339 273,599 
November......... 454,971 376,249 850,214 496,218 
December......... 232, 273 = 423,067 1,197,289 — 438,650 
BROT a se /<.< tis 10,688,336 7,175,031 10,194,354 13,965,342 


The receipts and exports of wheat and corn since 1870 
are given in the following table: 


Receipts. Exports. 

Wheat, Corn, Wheat, Corn, 
Years. bus. bus. bus. bus. 
Le ae 3,945,277 24,684,230 1,659,861 20,953,724 
US SCAR epaiaS 7,331,540 21,142,399 4,514,781 19,353,047 
LY (oi 22,017,120 17,907,108 19,610,791 16,953,458 
SATO Mrs e's cis: « d 23,161,396 32,152,612 21,327,729 
LSS kr 36, 44 393 16,590,291 33,768,985 14,767,408 
Lis joe 20,983,255 15,480,884- 19,667,131 12,730,939 
SPSS elas: - s+ 17,898,569 3,401,208 17,555,084 1,371,719 
ie 17,146,436 11,760,338 15,366,296 10,011,941 
Fcc siaxs 17,781,459 7149074 16,524,524 5,051,695 
SEDO eiai= ox vis/ee 8.414.114 15,948,669 4,540.320 13,588,080 
eee 2235 12/261,626 15,148,877 10,194,354 13,965,842 
Hey i... 13,150,486 9,126,699 10,688,386 7,175,831 


A NEW RIVAL IN THE FIELD. 


The day has been, and but a very few years ago, when 
the United States was called upon to supply the Argentine 
Republic and other South American States with nearly 
all the wheat used by them. In an incredibly short space 
of time, the Argentine Republic has come to the front as 
a wheat-growing country, and last year not only raised 
enough for its own market, but exported nearly seven 
million dollars’ worth of this and other cereals, much of it 
going to Great Britain. The resources of this part of 
South America are said to be unbounded. It is equal in 
extent to one-third of the United States ; the soil is quite 
as rich as our famous Western prairies ; her waterways are 


“numerous and easily reached, and millions of acres are 
_ awaiting the plow and reaper of the settler. 


To induce 


immigration, two hundred and fifty acres of land are 
offered free to every one desiring a farm, and any addi- 
tional amount at seventy-five cents per acre. The:sum of 
$1,000, at six per cent. interest, will also be loaned to the 
settler, with security on his land. By this policy the pop- 
ulation has in the past twenty-five years increased 154 per 
cent, against an increase of 79 per cent. in the United 
States. It is stated on good authority that the Argentine 
farmer can lay his wheat down at tide-water at sixty cents 
per bushel, or two thirds what it costs the American farmer 
similarly situated. 
growers are looking forward to the time when thirty-five 
cents will be the maximum price at which they can sell 
their wheat, and foresee poverty and distress, unless the 
present tariff on the necessaries of life is reduced and the 
expense of living, by that means, put on a level with the 
decrease in the value of products. 


THE CYCLONE TRANSFER BARGE 
AND THE PNEUMATIC 
SYSTEM. 


Readers of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE have noticed in the past two years occasional ref- 
erences to the Pneumatic Transfer Barge, ‘‘Cyclone,” 
and the work it is intended to perform. We can also 
state that our readers have probably noted ample reason 
given in our columns why just such a device is needed as 
a check upon the toll houses at Buffalo and New York 
City. It was therefore with no little pleasure that we 
lately met with the inventor and builder of the ‘Cy- 
clone,” Mr. Lyman Smith. 

Mr. Smith was formerly a resident of Kansas City, but 
of late his address has been the ‘Cyclone.” The barge 


hs 


was built at Cleveland, and after being thoroughly tested 
was taken to Buffalo where it now is. It is 82 by 36 feet 
in size and has two engines, 16 by 24. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives a good idea of the barge’s general 
appearance, though faulty in details. 

“Tt has been demonstrated by actual test,” said Mr. 
Smith, ‘‘just-what can be done by this principle. I am 
ready to enter into a contract to transfer 500 bushels of 
grain per minute with a 15-inch pipe. With a pipe 20 
inches in diameter J will contract to transfer 1,000 bush- 
els of grain per minute. This is nota paper estimate, but 
is based on the actual performance of the ‘Cyclone.’ 

‘Is the barge open to visitors who might wish to inves- 
tigate its work? That is exactly what I want. Sheis on 
exhibition at Buffalo, and there is where her capacities 
and the value of the pneumatic principle should be dis- 
cussed. Thereis no argument that argues so well as per- 
formance; and that is the only argument that will appeal 
to a skeptically inclined person accustomed to the enthu- 
siasm of inventors. The Cyclone’s performance has been 
witnessed by such well-known business men as O. B. 
Potter and F. B. Thurber of New York, and dozens of 
others, including men of the highest recognized mechan- 
ical ability; and, as you will observe from their letters, 
they all speak in emphatic terms of what they witnessed. 
Not only can the ‘‘Cyclone” lift grain, but she has lifted 
and transferred such substances as pig iron. In fact, one 
must witness an exhibition of this kind to fully realize 
the capabilities of this pneumatic principle.” 

‘Does this pneumatic transfer injure the grainin any 
way?” 

“Decidedly not. Right here is where misapprehension 
is likely to arise in the minds of those who do not see the 
principle in operation. We have lifted a 180-pound can- 
non ball through the pipe without its injuring the pipe. 
Pig iron leaves no mark on it, even where it ascends the 


In view of all this Dakota wheat: 


pipe at an angle of 45 degrees. In fact, the substances 
lifted do not touch the pipe.” 

Here Mr. Smith explained the principle, how the air 
acts as a cushion, and also why he has named his idea 
the ‘‘Cyclone”; for the principle operating in his device is 
the same as causes the terrific storms which have popu- 
larly been termed cyclones. Only in Lis barge this terri- 
ble power is uuder perfect control. Jackson and Edison 
subdued the lightning to man’s service, and Mr. Smith 
has evidently done the same thing with the wind storm. 

Mr. Smith has obtained seventeen patents on his various 
pneumatic devices, and while not in the least a visionary, 
he is convinced that the people will recognize the value 
of his invention. He invites full investigation of the 
“Cyclone,” which has already been given it by business 
men and practical men of Cleveland,’ Buffalo and New 
York. 


DULUTH ELEVATORS. 


Two new elevators were built this year on the Duluth 
side of the lake, one by the Union Improvement and Ele- 
vator Company and the other by the Lake Superior Ele- 
vator Company, while on the other side was erected the 
Duluth Elevator Company’s system of three connecting 
houses. All were built by J. T. Moulton & Sons, who 
have built more and better grain elevators than any other 
firm in America, and who have built all the Duluth eleva- 
tors except the Great Northern. All the new elevators 
were projected last winter, and some work was done for 
Elevator ‘‘H,” the new Union Improvement Company’s 
house. This is said to be the finest elevator in the world, 
and undoubtedly is. Ithas a capacity of 1,500,000 bush- 
els, all the best elevation machinery, and what no other 
house on the great lakes has, a double dock and a double 
set of machinery for loading vessels, so boats can go to 
either side of the elevator, and a number can load on each 
side at the same time. Elevator ‘I’ does not ship by 
vessel, having only machinery for loading and unloading 
cars. It will eventually be connected with an elevator 
fitted for shipping by boat. The Duluth Elevator Com- 
pany is a new organization, of which A. J. Sawyer is 
president, G. G. Barnum secretary and manager, and F, 
H. Peavey of Minneapolis treasurer. Its system of eleva- 
tors is an unusually fine one, and the facilities for un 
loading cars are especially noticeable. It has three houses, 
with a capacity of 4,500,000 bushels. The expenditures 
for elevators this year were: 


LEO BAS URE Oe lodnadotondnatG tab ee acD CON Oto DSC ORe $300,000 
TGV ACOT sole yates renee veer ase- La arsiate ie sins rebraccisly Ola na meeamiel he 110,000 
410,000 

Duluth Hlevator Companys. csi cise cess crsneigos oc $500,000 
ERO GAIN a ever ceren s aotehateleca a eteine nosiabets dale’ v-a: ine Siete a aero: $910,000 


: The capacity of the Duluth elevators is now as fol- 
Ows: 


Bushels, 
Union Improvement and Elevator Co.: 
Teva LONE GoH icin eraser ebereree erate aistohs ater seatets, s ctelait create tats 800,000 
Elevators oHer Male) crctarets na aielssalei ceretstsporadrce st sioltecat vere 1,500, 000 
LOVATO Pig ELL eras sie creictels ola a «rose Peer Acie a sisteynecaterate 1,500,000 
WianGhOUSERINO. circ aries Pensa ee mratti ois enetnn 600,000 
IWiBTeEHOUSO "NO: iB ce sistecte vic.cisieleusmbrre reise tielae aincters 700,000 
Lake Superior Elevator Co,: 
TOV AOE |“ Estgaiete rs matie ces aigi to cretenote sie pfeisyevectettore, seers 1,000,000 
HEVOVABORL Cee a. cncoe et eacie creiese/ieioittarets einaime ciereteralate 1,100,000 
PLO VAC OTR SEIS Se toracictsihtorstcrimeieie lati ajcians rejele s aoaicreb Te 1,200,000 
LGV AE OTA: GE leotay a acalare tinier el aie cack Peteasistayolate mathe ae 1,750,000 
WIG VALOR CE he cota teisrate sis store wareie epnerapnirnaiereye 0) ele eavors 1,500,000 
TVWAPEHOUBE! NOME ls tye ater aesey eg sy eth ies iors Petereteoiecele ofatore 750,000 
Great Northern Company’s elevator................ 1,750,000 
Duluth Elevator Co.’s 
ING CR nt cee noc or babare ddeenmononarAcaeenonde 1,000,000 
IN CIDS occa Se oa Ea CRE CBee be Seto See ae 1,750,000 
UN Our Segh etacuctar cate ans NBC CAO SAC BRE Gn cen oy RO 1,750,000 
BOPAliC APACHE Vite dersicies tel eislkeleieinl« sy20euete] aie ajeleds «ieee 18,650,000 


—Pioneer Press. 


Dr. Max Sering, Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Bonn, has written a scientific treatise on the 
prospects of American agriculture. He thinks that North 
America is still far from reaching its limit of grain-pro- 
ducing ability, and that it will be forty or fifty years be- 
fore all the available land in the wheat-growing districts 
will be brought under cultivation. The rapid increase of 
emigration to the prairies, and the also rapid extension of 
railroads, has built up the grain business to a wonderful 
extent in the past ten years. The public lands and rail- 
road lands, however, which were formerly offered to set- 
tlers free, have in a great measure passed into private 
hands, and the growth of the Western country will prob- 
ably be slower in consequence. The lowering in prices 
also may have the effect of decreasing the wheat areas 
and of turning the attention of farmers to the raising of 
other products. 
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DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CHI- 
CAGO. 


At a meeting of the Joint Conference Committee from 
Hastern and Western roads, held in Chicago the past 
week, an amicable arrangement of the percentage basis 
was made, and the discrimination against Chicago by the 
Hastern lines is probably at anend, She will now get her 
share of the Western freight business, which has hereto- 
fore, by making lower rates, been forced to go Hast by way 
of St, Louis, Peoria, and other Western points. The 
following agreement,was made: 

Chairman Blanchard of the Central Traflle Association, 
Chairman Midgley of the Southwestern Association, and 
Chairman Faithorn of the Western and Northwestern 
Association, are constituted a committee to investigate 
promptly all charges of cutting rates by any one of the 
lines or via any junction point, and if they find the 
charges correct, they shall have the power to at once es: 
tablish the same rate via all points and by all roads as is 
made by the offending road, regardless whether the reduc- 
tion of through rates is caused by concessions Hast or 
West of the various junctions. The above action is to go 
into effect Jan, 28, 

The members of the Board of Trade, and of the Grain 
Receivers’ Association are agreeably surprised at the am 
icable settlement of the disputed points, and predict most 
satisfactory results. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT AT MINNE- 
APOLIS IN 1887. 


The mills at Minneapolis have heen somewhat hampered 
in their work during the past year by the shortage of 
water at St, Anthony's alls, Many of them have put in 
steam plants, and many more will do so the coming year, 
The water is lower now than for thirty years past, and it 
is only by the use of steam that the weekly output of 100,- 
000 barrels a week has been obtained, The profits in the 
milling business have not been large, although 424,000 
more barrels were made than in the previous year, and the 
export to Europe was larger, The number of barrels 
manufactured duriog the milling year, ending Sept. 1, 
was 6,375,250, and of this 2,528,080 barrels were exported, 
About 400,000 barrels were consumed at Minneapolis. 
The following table shows the production and export of 
flour for nine years; 


Bbls, Made, Exported, 


198%, kis sae sek oe eT oe 6,375,250 8,528,080 
1SSG ss oe Bassey ony CR Ae 5,051,200 9/988"500 
LSB Uc aaitisras Wass DD ARON La leGthED REA 4,221,243 1 884.544 
LEGG: cvletswrsssek ae drvtnhra'sheaatels 18 al ataareReren OEE Acta OR 1,805, 876 
PSO: be caer fsaeit eee Re eRe 4.046.220 138437105 
TERR, Finns a cin ccyiafelvc ciel Shee ONT SERIA eC 8,175,010 1,201,681 
ito APRA E ee OTT Ae eee 3,142, 972 1,181,822 
LESO c's viaca'e dere ace VAs oitte Naina eeaere ee state 2,051,840 769,442 
iy, ee Sere ie moe ivari vt tal O40, 786 100,183 


Although the number of mills has not been increased 
during the year, their capacity has been increased by 
about 10,000 barrels, by adding to the machinery and 
strengthening the power. The twenty-four mills now 
have a daily capacity of 86,285 barrels, During the year 


46,000,000 bushels of wheat have been received, an in- | 


crease over last year of 11,000,000 bushels. Of this, 
27,000,000 bushels were made into flour, 
bushels sent to astern and Southern mills. The follow- 
ing table gives the receipts and shipments for the two 


past yours: 
NHOWIPTS, 


1887, 1886, 
Wheat, DUSROG ii ysis iie sven shy veces sarc 46,026,120 84,904,260 
POUL HAS, vavesneparetaeanean 27,840 17,708 
Misti, tONGsc sands cxuneeannst yes 6,250 4,680 
SIUPMION'TS, 
Wheat, DUSDGl dissects scare ) Atienen 12,868,900 6,651,780 
PLOUL sDAITGIA chu mesa css bean Cains 6,165,258 5 257,687 
Millatuitsy tOnsy savas cinncrrcse Caton 189,002 18 1,008 


The Pioneer Press gives the following facts in regard to” 
the elevators in Minneapolis: 

“Minneapolis has an elevator capacity greater by 1,677,- 
000 bushels than it had in 1886, and that, too, notwith, 
standing the burning of the St, Anthony elevator with its 
capacity of 2,850,000 bushels, The St. Anthony has been 
rebuilt with a capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. "The Minne- 
apolis & Pacific Railway Company has built a new eleva- 
tor on the line of its road. It was opened last month. It 
has a capacity of 560,000 bushels, and will be operated by 
the Atlantic Mlevator Company. ‘There has been an 800, - 
000-bushel addition to the Van Dusen elevator, and a 280,- 
000 bushel annex to the D. R, Putnam elevator, A 
150,000. bushel elevator has been commenced for the 
Northwestern mill, ‘These are summarized as follows: 


Bushels. 
Bo, AMtHODY sian seen cdseiite 9.0 usa vlsuvles ice tee nn 1,500,000 
Minneapolis & Pate. seres ccs seareceniesss eae 560, 
Addition to Van Dusen 
Dit, UCDO ANTE: is ca witcnniley Osean Nnen 
Sidle, Mletcher & Holmes 
TOU. vied essay tinea weet $4.09. Cee en ene dy 


This makes the entire elevator capacity of Minneapolis 
al the present time 18,845,000 bushels. Besides that, the 
mills have a storage capacity of 882,000 bushels, making 
altogether a storage capacity in the city of 14,177,000 
bushels, ‘There are several schemes on foot for increasing 
the capacity the coming year by some 2,000,000 bushels.” 


THE GRAIN BAG RING IN CALI- 
FORNTIA. 


Annually as the grain season rolls around, the farmers 
of California are annoyed at the machinations of a syndi- 
cate which attempts to force up the price of grain bags, a 
necsssary article for the preservation of the wheat crop in 
the state. Although the success of this ring bas never 
been commensurate with its expectations it continues to 
bob up serenely at the usual time, and create an excite- 
ment if nothing else, These bags are made from jute, 
which is manufactured chiefly at Calcutta, About three 
years ago, over-production caused a stagnation in the 
market, and the price of bags was run down all over the 
world to 4 and 4! cents a piece, The mills then united 
in an agreement to run only ten days ina fortnight, and 
so manage to keep up the prices, which agreement has 
been renewed for 1888. Other manufactories in other 
parts of the world have been established, and the price of 
both the jute and the bags has advanced. The large 
crops of wheat the past two years in India and Australia, 
have increased the demand to such an extent that the Cal- 
cutta manufacturers have already received orders for 
nearly all they have agreed toproduce, ‘The combination 
in California has telegraphed to Calcutta contracting to 
take the entire lot of bags, 6,000,000, which they had for 
sale above their orders already taken, and has also con- 
tracted for the 6,000,000 that will be produced by the 
Oakland Mills and California Jute Mfg. Company, and 
practically have the control of the market. Prices have 
already advanced to 8 cents, and it is expected before 
March, when the sales of the season’s crop begin, they will 
reach 10 cents, ‘The number used in a good season is ° 
about forty millions. About fourteen millions have 
been carried over from last year, and about nineteen 
millions are on their way from Calcutta, all of which are 
believed to be in the hands of the syndicate. 

The only resource to break down the corner.is the jute 
mill at the prison of San Quentin, which has a capacity 
for producing 2,000,000 bags. The jute necessary tomake 
this amount was purchased before the advance in price 
was made, and the bags can be manufactured at a cost of 
4,80-cents. The state authorities are in favor of selling 
the bags made at the prison directly to the farmers who’ 
apply for them, at a, small profit without reference to the 
market price, The success of the syndicate in foreingup: 
prices means a loss to the farmers anda gain to at 
of $1,000,000. : 


and 12,000,000. 
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taken down. 
equipped with all the modern appliances for handling 
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-ZoGOMMUNIGATEDS- 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. Wo wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it,] 


TO BUILD AN ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—W e want 
to build a 150,000 bushel elevator. Please send us the 
names of the two best builders you know, 

Yours truly, Lexina'ron Ronter Minn Co, 

Lexington, Ky. 


WANTS GRAIN FROM THE WEST. 
Liditor American Hevator and Grain Trade:—Will you 
be kind enough to send me the name and address of some 
grain dealers, as I wish to send West for grain. I want 
to hear from some honorable firms. 
Yours truly, A, Winvermute, JR, 
Middleville, Sussex Co., N. J. 


BUSINESS BOOMING. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I wish 
you would please change my address from Hampton to 
York, Neb., as [have removed my headquarters to that 
place. I think a great deal of your psper, and would not 
like to miss a single number of it. I have been very 
busy all this season in Iowa, and now have more work 
than the weather will permit me to do, 

Yours truly, KE. F. Crmssman, 

York, Neb. 


OUR TREAT, 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—In your 
issue of of Dec. 15, 1887, page 130, ‘Elevator and Grain. 
News,” this item appears: ‘‘The Starch Works at De- 
catur, Ill,, consume from 1,500 to 2,000 bushels of corn 
per day, and ship the products of the mill to all parts of 
the country.” This is certainly a mistake in place, as 
there are no starch works at Decatur, Ill. 

Yours truly, M. A. Cormarp & Co. 

Elwin, Il. 


ANEW ELEVATOR. 

Editor American Hlwator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
you will find $1 for the AMmricAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Traps. The paper is a valuable one. I have taken it 
from the start aud I assure you, gentlemen, that I have 
received full return for the outlay, It is so cheap that 
every person engaged in the grain business can afford to 
take it. Every number contains something new and 
valuable. 

We have just completed our new elevator to take the 
place of our old Detroit Railroad Elevator, which was 
The capacity is 800,000 bushels, and it is 


grain. The power is supplied by a Steeple Compound 
Engine of 400-horse power, built by the Fulton Iron and 
Engine Works of this city. It does its work perfectly. 
Wishing youa Happy New Year, I am 
Truly yours, 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE PNEUMATIC SYSTEM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—An East- 
ern correspondent in your last issue wants to know all 
about the pneumatic system. ‘To tell him all about it isa 
pretty big contract for any one to undertake; in fact the 
system must be seen in operation to fully comprehend its 
vast possibilities. I have no practical knowledge, that is 
in handling the pneumatic system, but any one who has 
geen the “Cyclone” in operation cannot help seeing that 
the pneumatic principle is the instrument of the future 
not only for transferring grain from ships and cars, but 


D. 8S. Brats. 


for wide application in all the industries where lifting is 


Tequired. It is not grain alone that it will handle. 


_ Anthracite coal, pig iron, in fact anything can be 


vated on the pneumatic principle. 

The principle is simply that a strong suction produces 
continual partial vacuum (if I may be pardoned a some- 
indefinite expression). The air of course rushes into 


this vacuum and carries along with it, whatever is lying 
around handy. Itisabig thing. It is the nonsense that 
has been talked about pneumatics before any practical 
results were obtained that has given erroneous impres- 
sions as to what the idea is, As it is now, there are abso- 
lute practical results obtained by a practical machine built 
not as a working model but as a machine which will do 
the work right along. 


Very truly yours, G. B, A. 


A NOVEL BELT HOLDER. 


During a recent visit to the “Amoskeag Paper Mills” 
in Manchester, the writer saw a handy rig for ho!ding a 
belt away from a large pulley on the main shaft. 

This apparatus was designed and constructed by the 
millwright of the concern, Mr. A. lL. Winchester. The 
engraving presented herewith needs but little explanation, 
By inspection it will be seen that the belt leading from 
engine to the main shaftis tightened by means of an 
ordinary binder, 

This engine is for auxiliary power in cage of low water 
or of a break-down in the wheel room. When the water 
wheel is running, the engine is not needed It was found 
to be an hour's work to remove the engine belt from 
the pulley, and it required at least an hour's more time 
to replace the belt when the steam engine was to be 
started up, 

A wrought-iron frame, in fact, much after the plan of 
ordinary lattice work, was constructed to fit. the curve of 


x 
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the driven pulley upon the main line shaft. his frame- 
work is about two inches wider than the face of the 
pulley. Four holes were made in the frame, one in each 
corner thereof, 

To use this device it was placed under the driven pulley, 
and the engine rotated by hand, until the frame was drawn 
up on top of the pulley, as shown in the engraving, 

When in this position the binder was raised from the 
belt. our eye bolts had been inserted in the ceiling and 
wall above the driven pulley. Iron hooks were inserted, 
one in each hole, before described in the frame. The 
upper end of each hook was then placed in its respective 
eye-bolt, thus raising the frame entirely clear of the 
pulley. 

The device is shown in this position in the engraving, 
and it is clearly to be seen that the belt being held entirely 
over and away from the pulley, the shaft may be driven 
by the water wheel without interfering with the engine 
belt. 

The device above described was not fitted with the 
wrought-iron links or hooks, as here described. In place 
of this arrangement, ordinary ropes were used for holding 
the frame away from the pulley. 

It seems as though a still further improvement might 
be made by devising swivels for this frame, whereby it 
could be permanently attached to the shaft and swung 
into position when required for use, and also swung out 
of the way between the folds of the belt when engine 
power was to be used. 


A. device of this kind might be easily arranged by put- - 


ting loose collars upon the shaft, attaching the collars by 
brace rods to wall and ceiling, thereby holding the collars 
so they could not touch the shaft. 

The swiveling of the frame could be done upon the 
above-described collars. In this case but one or two over- 
bead hooks would be required when tte frame was in 


use, and only the game number when it was at rest be- 
tween the folds of the belt. — Manufacturers’ Clazette. 


FACTS ABOUT OATS. 


[From the eireular of Alex, G, Tyng & Son of Poorta, | 

The oat crop of the United States from 1868 to 1874 
averaged about 260,000,000 bushels, This was below the 
wants and consumption of the country, and In July, 1874, 
tne oat crop was completely exhausted and oats sold at 71 
cents per bushel in Chicago and over $1 in New York— 
being above the price of corn. The oat crop of 1874 not 
being above the average of former years, prices were 
high till August, 1875, averaging 40@60 cents, The crop 
of 1875 was 854,000,000, an increase of 100,000,000 
bushels. This was a supply larger than demand, and 
prices commenced at 84 and closed at 27 cents in July, 
1876, The crops of 1877 to 1881 (inclusive) averaged 
415,000,000 bushels. The consumption was largely in- 
creasing and the supply became less than demand, The 
result was the crop of 1881 was completely exhausted and 
oats sold during July, 1882, at 60 cents and over in Ohi- 
cago, The oat crop of 1882 was 475,000,000 bushels, an 
increase of 60,000,000 bushels, This gave a surplus and 
low prices in July, 1883. The crop of 1888 was 5'71,000,- 
000 bushels, and the crop has averaged over 600,000,000 
bushels since. This large and sudden increase of supply 
has given low prices for four years and has largely in- 
creased consumption in all parts of the United States, 
both on the farm and in cities. The number of horses 
kept in every town and city has doubled, and 600,000,000 
bushels is now below the consumption of the country. 
Last July old oats were entirely exhausted, and if the ex. 
treme dry weather and early sowing had not hastened the 
crop, bringing in new oats abundantly three weeks earlier 
than usual, old oats would have closed high, 

The movement at all Western points from July 24 to 
Nov. 26 has been as follows: 


LOM ere mine Urisins Herve e tinea hans ne td er $2,580,219 bushels, 
Me AC iL OPC FGI UCTEIL LICE LOLI Lon 29,195,068 oh 
Increase this year. ...sscsseeceeecsenes 8,984,261 bushels, 


The new Inter-State Commerce Law has made an un- 
usual large movement this fall of oats direct to the Mast 
from stations, and these shipments amounting to several 
million bushels do not appear in above report, 

The receipts of oats at all Western points for 1886 were 
66,827,268—and for 1887 they will be 75,000,000. We 
shall need for 1888 at Jeast 80,000,000 bushels, an Increase 
in consumption since 1882 of over 40,000,000 bushels. 

The oat crop as estimated and reported by the govern- 
ment has been; 


LEBDiceow sunnren CAROL CAL EERANCRE TARR ort 629,490,000 bushels, 
Lee deb AEs ages al VOR SEERE Coca Vaan ey crsde 624,184,000 46 
Ee PI OP Ral CRA Wi bik Pict DORE ES TOR OO 601,600,000 #6 


The supply has thus decreased each year and this year 
is about, 25,000,000 bushels below the average of last two 
years. 

Let us see where the increase of production has been 
since 1882; 


Uh eer eR CCL LAUDER UUBLICDT: CDE by DUCE BP (501,600,000 
LEOAe sr cevid Vaden rirvedrlinvaReE taatinhedd ewhiies 475,665,700 

Increased production nic scrscstsstcscrensetes 125,944,200 

We will find most of this increase In a few states: 
1887. 1882, 

ODIO Anchen Leu Acar uataiee eerie 92,205,000 16,782,100 
LOQIANM adaw ad es taawieera tee telee Nese ed 29,045,000 18,795,000 
NOW Ms eehitule ce iad ol PUNE © cae Aid a 65,950,000 44,555,700 
BOpeass ry tatceesecedsval er tedsic date Ve OM OOOO 12,780,800 
WiNesOUN stare tasnplarctictys daa dees re 87,510,000 29,700,000 
NODIAEKA iver ssntt Chin ex iir se wentoais 23,055,000 9,417,650 
DAR OLA Ta Geri ccshr RVR ee tet ned Dealt 26,000,000...  ivereliivers 


250,985,000 181,881,250 

Ohio and Indiana raise no more oats than thelr in- 
creased consumption; and as many oats are shipped from 
Illinois and Iowa to Ohio oatmeal mills and to Cincinnati, 
a4 these two states ship Hast. The government reports 
Kansas oat crop of 1887 nearly 10,000,000 bushels larger 
than 1886 or 1885. We think this must be a mistake as 
Kansas will have few surplus oats to ship. Dakota oat 
crop was not of sufficient importance to report in 1882, 
and the crop this year will be used at home. The increase 
is not in the territory to give us the Increased supply 
needed, 

The drought came too late to injure the oat crop of Cen- 
tral [linois and Iowa, and in the country tributary to 
Peoria we never had an oat crop of finer quality, 

Harvest is two or three wecks later In Northern Illinois, 
lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and their oats suffered 
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greatly, Most of these oats are poor and seedy and in- 
spoct No, 3 in Chicago. 

The oats for shipment can come only from six states, 
Let us compare their crop with 1886 and 188; 


wy, 1886, ISS, 

TUnols,. sc. saccaeassveress OG,8Q0,000 108,649,000 107,968,000 
JOWA. ssc vssycrvcan enue sses 69,950,000 T8444, 000 M4, TLS, 000 
Minnesota, .vccsscnacecces 87,510,000 40,733,000 87,344,000 
Wisconsin, oo. ccs sccecsees NTSLO,000 89,646,000 47,778,000 
NEQIOUTE ccc csascverenes WOO, OOO BO5TT,O0O 88,812,000 
Nebraska... css ciccs sees 8 8,085,000 21,885,000 24,028, 8,000 

280, l 15,000 314,990,000 320,348,000 


We have thus a deficiency over the last two years of 
about 30,000,000 bushels to supply a large increase in con- 
sumption, Owing to the great drought in these states and 
seareity of pasture and hay an unusual large amount of 
oats have been and will be fed on the farm, leaving less 
oats than usual for shipment, 

New York and Pennsylvania are two very 
ducers of oats, and their crops have been: 


large pro- 


IST, ISS8, 
Now Yor. ssscccascassancsssnnossascan 34,790,000 40,228,000 
Pemnsylvania, oo... cece cs sesseeeesesanes 34,450,009 87,759,000 


69,240,000 TT, 98Q,000 
We have a deficiency in these states which not only use 
all their own oats but are large buyers, of 8,000,000 
bushels. There were last summer continual rains through 
harvest and the oat crop of these two states was badly 
damaged, increasing largely their requirements from the 
West, ‘The demand for oats already for shipment to New 
York state has been very unusual and will increase. 


Farmers and shippers have not made money holding | 
the last two years and they have sold and shipped their | 


oats this fall far more freely than usual. This has given 
very large receipts 
of an immense crop. The oats have gone forward and 
been consumed, In some parts of Illinois there are un- 
usually large stocks of oats held at stations; but taking 
Illinois and Towa together there is not the usual amount 
of oats held at stations. 

The large receipts and general belief In an immense 
oat erop to come forwand has made an uausual large dif- 
ference in price between corn and oats, 


GRAIN RECEIPTS AT CHICAGO. 


The Chief Inspector of grain reports the inspection into 
store of 189,150 cars and 505 boats during the year, be 
ing a total of 180,266,997 bushels of grain, exclusive of 
flour, Of this quantity 42 7-10 per cent, failed to go into 
store, against 48 per cent, in 1886 and 57 per cent. in 1885. 

The increased percentage of grain that goes into store is 
Girectly traceable toe the fact that a year and a half ago 
the warehousemen reduced their charges for the first ten 
days to $¢ per bushel, the previous rate having been 1c. 
per bushel, It is also noted as an interesting fact that 
the average weight of carloads of grain is continually in- 
ereasing, It was 665 bushels for last year, against (1 
bushels for 1886 and 608 bushels for 1885, 

The following was the inspection of grain into this city 
during the year, by carloads, according to the daily pest- 


Corn, OQsts. Rre. Barley. Total. 
AS 7 117 11,680 | 
AW 9 1,21 TS 
TS Mt STL 14758 
2S ao a76 13,720 
AMR SS Sos WY 
2s6 6D 170 17,449 
3385 «iT wt 9444 
. . 6851 1% 1471 20,806 
Septemier. «QS 2 4974 18 3,079 33,509 
October. ..... ATS 1,210 5H SS 20 2.810 
Noy rote he ~. 4216 QR ATS 18 Ase 17502 
December... 8s GW 238 16 1,68 QWs 
Totals.... 41,085 BR BSI LSS 15,2 188375 
Totals, 1886, 3,075 «(107,419 4.401 LTS 8 Was | 


turing the year by lake and canal 160,671 
bushels corn, 
Isrye. Total, 3,158 


Also received d 
bashels wheat, 2.078.075 


eats, and 29,700 bus wr bushels. 


Senator Cantor has introduced a bill into the New York 
legislature embodying the resolutions adopted at the 
Rochester canal convention, 


they shall be 220 feet long and not less than 13 feet wide. 


The Superintendent of Public Works is authorized to im- | 
and Oswego canals and to | 


prove the Erie, Champlain 
make improvements On the Black River Canal and the 
Cayuga and Seneca Canal. The dill appropriates $1,000,- 
Q09 te earry out the provisions of the act. 


s at Chicago and the general impression | 


$65,000 bushels | 


It prevides for the length- | 
ening ef a large number of locks on the Erie Canal so that | 


The bored of trade—the clerks behind the counter— 
Re, 

Dakota has so far this season shipped 25,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. 

The Iowa legislature includes three grain dealers 
among its members, 

Peoria distilleries helped out the revenue last year to the 
amount of $16,000,000, 

It is said that Senator Cullom was famous as a corn 
husker in early days in Illinois. 

A law prohibiting the distillation of liquor goes against 
the grain in the West.— Picayune. 

The bucket shops are kicking the bucket. 
dead and have no futures —. 0, Preayzine. 

There were 19,750,000 bushels of wheat in interior ele- 
vators ia Minnesota and Dakota Jan. 1, against 11,301,000 
Oct. 1. ‘ 

It is ssid that risks on grain. elevators and their con- 
tents in Canada are frequently offered to Cincinnati insur- 
ance companies. 

Righty-five per cent of the Kentucky distillers have 
signed an agreement to shut down until the end of the 
coming distillery season, July, 1888. 

The Agricultural Department fixes the average of Iowa's 
corn crop at a fraction over twenty-five bushels per acre, 
and that of Nebraska at twenty-four. 

The breweries of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have been given 
until the Ist of March to close out their stock on hand, at 
which date they have agreed to stop permanently. 

The new experiment,the ‘‘Cyclone” elevator, had its 
first practical trial in Buffalo, Dec. 31. It elevated 100 
bushels of corn from the dock in twenty-two seconds. 

Tt is stated that the Toledo elevators are nearly empty, 
because it is considerably cheaper to ship grain by water 
to Buffalo over the lakes than to send it to Toledo by rail. 

The following are the principal farm products protect- 
ed by a rate of duty on imports: Wheat 20 cents a bushel; 
oats 10 cents; corn 10 cents; rye 15 cents, and barley 15 
cents, 

The average quatity of the corn crop as harvested is an 
important consideration. It runs from 99 in New York 
to 67 in Kansas. In Illinois it is 80, in Jowa 90, in Indi- 
} ana and Michigan 88. 

An exchange says: ‘“‘The Buffalo, N. Y., grain elevator 
ring, or trust, is one of the most greedy and extortionate 
in the country, But there is no tariff on grain elevators, 
so far as heard from.” 

The November report of the Department of Agriculture 
puts thecorn crop of the United States at 1,453,000,000 
bushels, which the next monthly report is expected to 
vary but slightly in amount. 


They are 


The corn crop of Iowa averages better than expected, 
being 254 bushels per acre, against 12 in Kansas, 22 in 
Missouri, 24 in Nebraska, 19 in Illinois, 20 in Michigan 
and Indiana, and 25 in Wisconsi 


A corn inspector from taicoe Tl., has been in Du- 
| luth, Minn., working with the local inspectors in grading 
corn. This will in a great measure tend to equalize the 
Duluth and Chicago grades of corn. 


A high school girl desires to be informed what the 
“wheat pit’ is. She is well acquainted with peach pits, 
| but she says if she hadn’t seen itin the paper she wouldn’t 
have known that wheat had any pits. 


The Eldorado, Kan., Repudtican says there is not a 
bushel of barley used in a million gallons of beer, and, 
consequently, the boycott of the Chicago brewers on Kan- 
sas and Iowa barley is ef no moment. 


| A novel entertainment was given recently by Sutton 
Grange of Massachusetts, to celebrate the feast of Ceres. 
The goddess herself appeared arrayed in robes becoming 
| the presiding spirit of the cereals. The decorations were 
of corn in fanciful arrangements, and the pretty waiter 

| girls wore corn colored caps and aprons. The supper 
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consisted of dishes made of corn in an endless variety of || 
ways. Mush and milk, stewed corn, corn fritters, corn 
cakes and bread, cornmeal pudding, pop-corn, etc., eke 
among the dishes. 


Hon Knute Nelson, the Minnesota Congressman, has 
been making arrangements in Washington with the De- 
partment of Agriculture to get some Russian spring seed — 
wheat imported for use in the Red River Valley. 


The average yield of oats throughout the country was 
about twenty-five bushels per acre, barley nearly 20 per 
cent. less than a medium crop, and rye 11.5 bushels per 
acre, the total product being about 24,000,000 bushels, 


The average yield of corn is the lowest since 1881, when > 
it was 186 bushels per acre. Reckoning the entire 
breadth planted last spring, the average yield is the same 
as 1881, but deducting the area cut before development of 
the ears, it is 19.9 bushels. “ 


One good effect of the severe and protracted drouth 
throughout the West this year will be the total extermina- 
tion of the chinch bugs. Such a_ result has always fol- - 
lowed a similarly dry season, and the extensive prairie 
fires have aided in the same direction. 


On Dec. 31 Indianapolis elevators contained 415,400 
bushels of grain, against 632,400 at the corresponding 
date in 1886. There are 47,436 more bushels of wheatin 
store than last year, while there are 132,470 fewer bushels | 
of corn and 132,980 fewer bushels of oats. 


Commissioner Coffin of Iowa has been to Chicago re- 
cently endeavoring to secure an additional supply of cars 
for the shipment of grain from Northwestern Iowa. They 
have a large surplus of grain in that part of the state 
which cannot be moved on account of the lack of cars. 


What would be the effect upon the elevator property in 
New York and Buffaloif the people snd the boatmen — 
were still to exact the prices they got in war times? Why, 
the stock would not be worth one cent on the dollar. 
And yet the elevator owners are charging war rates, in 
this year of grace, 1888.—Canal Advocate. 


In the suit of Peter B. Anderson vs. the L. T. Soule 
Elevator Company, the Supreme Court of Minnesota held 
that the evidence was not sufilcient to charge a master 
with negligence in an action by an employe for a personal 
injury sustained while coupling cars at the master’s ele- 
vator. 

It is predicted that the wheat area throughout the 
West will be greatly reduced the coming year. In Mis- 
souri alone the decrease will be 1,048,114 acres less than — 
last year. This is due partly to the protracted drouth — 
which interfered with the fall sowing, and partly to the 
low prices of wheat. 


A Louisiana paper says: ‘‘We are informed that the 
merchants in this parish—the country merchants, we 
mean—are refusing corn which is offered them at twenty- 
five cents per barrel ‘in trade.” When we reflect that this 
same corn will be sold to the farmers next year at the rate 
of $1.25 per barrel, it appears that there is a screw loose 
somewhere.” « 


It is reported that large quantities of corn have recently 
been bought in Nebraska, and shipped East via Chicago. 
It is subject to Chicago weights and inspection, but has 
been bought at so much higher price than it could be sold 
for at the latter place, as to cause a suspicion that a viola- 
tion of the Inter Sta°e Commerce Law in a to rates is _ 
at the bottom of the transaction. 

A Chicago commission man recently received an inquiry 
from a Buffalo miller for 200,000 bushels of No. 2 North- 
ern wheat. He has the wheat in a private elevator, but 
don’t propose to sell it for less than 80 cents, orabout 3 
cents over the price of regular No. 2spring. He says the 
wheat has been sold for May, and that unless he is well 
paid for it he will not dispose of it. 


i 


The available supply of wheat, includiug the visible 
supply in the United States and on ocean passage for the 
United Kingdom and Continent, on Jan. 9 was 56,987,000. 
bushels, a decrease from the previous week of 645,000 
bushels, and from the same time last year of 31,329,000 
bushels. Supplies of corn were 9,918,000 bushels, against 
18,998,000 bushels the same time last year. rs 


A Baltimore, Md., paper gives the following as the a 
ceipts of fiour and grain in that market for the past 
The receipts of flour for 1887 amount to 8,161,263 a, ie 
rels, against 1,928, 194 in 1886, and the exports eae 3 


150,486 bushels, against 12, $10,534 in 1886, and nipn 
10,S18.453, against 10,575,290 in 1886, Corn 


N 


pe 9,126,699, against 15,099,869 in 1886; shipm< nts 7,062,318, 

against 14,076,379 in 1886. The receipts of oats were 1,- 
810,280, against 1,809,258 in 1836. Rye, 111,648, against 
_ - 247,454 in 1886. Barley, 493,479, against 422,869 in 1886, 
‘ a Malt, 333,229, against 205,587 in 1886. 
Mr. James Caird, the English economist, calls attention 
_ to the fact that the deficiency in the corn crop of the 
United States, amounting to 344,000,000 bushels, accord- 
ing to the government report, is a loss greater by 24,000,- 
000 bushels than last year’s entire cereal yield in the 
United Kingdom, and represents a loss of food greater 
_ than that of any Indian famine of recent years. 


The Bismarck, Dak, Tribune advocates a war of ex- 
_ termination on the gophers before the breeding season 
 setsin. This little pest, which is said to be as numerous 
a8 the sands upon the seashore, destroys thousands of dol- 
Jars worth of grain every year. 1n some places the coua- 
ty commissioners have decided to distribute poisoned 
_ grain as 4 means of destroying the troublesome animal. 


The highest average yield of corn is from Verm nt, 35.5 
bushels; the lowest from South Carolina, 10 bushels, 
_ New York reports 34 bushels, Pennsylvania 32 bushels, 
Ohio 26.3 bushels, Michigan and Indiana each 20 bushels, 
Tilinois 19 bushels, Kansas 12 bushels. lowa’s average is 
25.5 bushels, Wisconsin’s 25 bushels, Minnesota’s, 29 
hels; Missouri's, 22 bushels; Nebraska’s, 24.1 bushels, 
The Omaba Bee says that a prominent grain buyer of 
hat city declares that one of the causes of a tight money 
‘ket is the failure of the railroads to provide sufficient 
to transport grain to market. The railroads have 
d to do the carrying of 1887, with the capacity of 
. He says this is particularly true of the Chicago & 
orthwestern, which has not been able to furnish one- 
th of the cars desired. 


The following isa statement of the visible supply of 
in, in store and afloat, on Saturday, Jan. 7, 1888, as 
piled by the New York Produce Exchange statisti- 
: Wheat, 43,857,126 bushels—decrease, 564,004 
ushels; corn, 6,184,914 bushels—increase, 159,656 bush- 
3; Oats, 5,896,187 bushels—decrease, 80,594 bushels; 
300,658 bushels—-increase, 5,437 bushels; barley, 
203 bushele-—decrease, 170,754 bushels. 


‘The Indianapolis, Ind., Journal expresses the opinion 
the elevators at grain shippiog points weuld prosper 
were the roads to put a stop to making storehouses 
f their cars on side tracks at points on their lines. On 
division of the Pennsylvania lines the general freight 
isin the habit of allowing parties to be weeks in 
gacirload of grain. 89 long as this course is pur- 
d shippers will not work through elevators. 


C. A. Pillsbury of Minneapolis, Minn, was op 
ange in Chicago on the 6th inst. He predicts that the 
eipts of wheat at Minneapolis will not average more 
m forty cars a day from this time on. He said that 
3 of wheat in Northwestern elevators were not al- 
g purchasers of wheat for present consumption any- 
on account of storage. They would sell cash wheat 
May price less interest and insurance only. 


tice was given on the 5th inst. by the St. Louis & 
Francisco R R. Co. that grain rates from So uth- 
fern Missouri River points to Chicago will be reduced 
5 cents per 100 pounds, a reduction of 5 cents. This 

essarily force the Western Association roads to 
a corresponding reduction from Omaha and various 
in Iowa, and will entail upon the Iowa linesa heavy 
a large amount of corn is being shipped from the 
part of that state. 


2 famous case of T. C. Henry, formerly known as 
“Kansas What King” agaiast the Travelers’ Insur- 
npany, involving nearly a million of dollars, has 
decided by Judge Brewster of Denver, in favor of 
. Henry. The suit which has beea pending for two or 
“years, grew out of the construction of immense 
on canals in Colorado, Mr. Henry being manager 
business and the Travelers’ Insurance Company 
ing a large part of the capital. 
number of Bradstrect's comments on the dila- 
nner in which the S‘ate Department receives and 
its commercial information, thus rendering it prac- 
y worthless. As an instance, it mentions the belated 
of the Consul General of Vienna. This report, 
as made up of information gathered from the In- 
a S ed and Grain Congress held in Vienna in 
, Was cabled over and given by a number of pub- 
mals, including Bradstrect s, at the time. It was 
il the last of December that the State Department 


i 


| Kansas, 


sent out the report as new, and the changes of the condi- 
tions in the three months and more which had intervened, 
rendered it incorrect as 4 statement of existing facts, and 
very misleading if the trade had been dependent on it 
for their knowledge of the true state of affairs. It would 
seem that a reform in this important branch of the gov- 
ernment might be 4 good thing for the authorities to grap- 
ple with. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Road has notified the 
Southwestern Association that on Jan. 15 it will reduce 
the rate on corn to St, Louis 5 cents from all stations in 
The chairman has notified the association roads 
that on the same date grain rates from Kansas City to 
Chicago will be reduced 5 cents per 100, or to 15 cents. 
Omaha rates must follow, and it s2ems certain a reduc 
tion in grain rates will be made throughout the territory 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 

A compromise has been effected between the principals 
of the great California wheat deal, Mesers. Dreshach and 
Rosenfeld and their Call- Board creditors. The terms of 
the compromise are that the creditors who had their con- 
tracts margined down to $1.70 receive $150 per contract 
additional, and those whose contracts were not margined 
down but stand at 1.934, are to reczive $200 per contract. 
If the assets of the insolvent parties turn out better than 
expected the creditors will have the benefit of it. 


Ohio farmers have always been grumbling that wheat- 
growing doesn’t pay, and a Delaware county girl resolved 
to put the matter to a test. She rented five and three 
quarters acres aud counted every item in the cost of pro- 
duction, the biggest bill being 1,800 pounds of bone meal, 
costing $3150. The total cost was $93.12, from which 
outlay she realized $142.10, being 293 bushels at 70 cents 
each; average yield 35 bushels per acre; cost of raising a 
bushel, 48 cents; percentage of gain on the investment, 44 
per cent. 

The Winnipeg Commercia) finds something very pecu- 
liar about the situation of Manitoba wheat in Eastern 
Canada. The Montreal papers are loud in the praise of 
the flour made from Manitoba wheat and say that it is 
such a favorite that dealers find it difficult to handle any 
other kinds, while some Oatari: millers have decided to 
grind nothing but the hard Western wheats. At the same 
time the market reports show that the Western wheats 
bring no better prices than the Eastern markets, which is 
what the Winnipeg man cannot understand. 

Says the Cand Adyoate: About two years ago 
one of the firm of Austin Baldwin & Co, grain 
commission dealers and New York steamship agents, 
stated to Captain M De Puy and Wm. E. Cleary 
that the charge of $8 per 1,000 bushels for trimming 
grain in ships was an outrage, and stated that 
they could do the work for one dollar per 1,090, but the 
elevator men would not permit them to bave anything to 
do with handling grain. This gentleman was asked why 
he did not go beforz the Canal Committez at Albany and 
make these statements; he said that he dare not, for fear 
that the powerful elevator monopoly would pee their 
business. 

Inquiries made at the custom department at Ottawa, 
shows grounds for the statement that the collector at 
Emerson and other pointsin Southern Manitoba, bave 
been instructed to refuse reentry certificates to parties 
desiring to ship grain over American roads to Montreal 
and other points in Eastern Canada. In explanation of 
this action of the department, Mr, Parmalee, assictant 
commissioner, says: “Shippers wanted an arrangement 
whereby wheat could be purchased from Canadian farm- 
ers who would bring it to the American side of the line | 
and then ship it from there into Casada as Canadian | 
wheat, but that was impossible. We have no power to | 
enter into such an arrangement. It is a matter for the | 
United States to say whether it will permit of wheat to | 
be shipped there without entry.” 


The scarcity cf freight cars which haz been complained 
of all through the West for months is largely caused by | 
the fact that the railroad companies have not increased | 
theic rolling stock in anything like the same proportion | 
that they have their mileage. A carious thing in this con- | 
nection was recently said by the general freight agent of | : 
one of the largest companizs. To repeated demands for : 
cars he replied that he had as%kei for authority to buy or | 
build more cars, and stated that they were imperatively | 
needed, but the directors of the company had persistently — 
refused, saying that when the earnings of the road war | 
ranted it they would have more cars. Inasmuch ae the 
earning power of 4 road must depend upon its ability to 
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carry the freight, it would sem to be 4 ridiculous propo- 
sition to demand that the road must first earn the moncy 
to buy facilities for earning money —Daily Business, 


C. J. Kershaw of Caicago, in testifying at the trial of 
excashier Hopkins of the Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati, 

Ohio, said that at one time in the famous wheat deal Hop- 
kins’ account was $700,009 ahead, but that at the time of 
the wilapse Wilshire, Eckert & Co. owed $1,500,000. 
This shows how nearly they came to succeeding ia their 
lite game, But had they been successful in this partic- 
ular instance no one knows where their juggling with 
other people's money might have ended, so the ruin of 
the bank may have prevented greater catastrophes later 
on. 


A member of the Chicago Board of Trade says that he 
does not regard such cities 26 Omaha, Kansas City and 
St. Paul as rivals of Chicago, but only 26 tributaries to 
this city. When produce goes abroad it needs the Chi 
cage stamp to pass well in forcign marts, and the result is 
that much of the crude staff that ishandled at Western 
and Northwestern psints either stops in Chicago or is 
given the Chicago stamp by right of being prepared in 
her Western branch houses, In short, that Chicago's 
great commercial advantage abroad is her prestige, and 
this cannot be outgrown nor captured by any other. 

A copy of the Albany, N.Y , Plouman, published in 
September, 1819, contains the report that a cargo of wheat 
had arrived in the United States from the Mediterranean, 
and asks if the time will not come when the farmers of 
this country will raise wheat enough to have a surplus for 
export, instead of permitting the grain to be imported 
from Europe. We have 70,090,000 bushels of wheat 
alone for export this year, besides the flour which is 
shipped abroad. Look on this picture and then on that. 
If we knew the editor of that paper’s addres in the other 
word we would send him a few statistics that would eur- 
prise him not a little. 


The Philadelphia Bord says that charges have been 
openly made by grain reczivers in that city that the Inter- 
State Commerce Law is being daily violated through 2 
system of underbilling freight, which is widely practiced 
in the Wes. The alleged fraud is worked in this way: 
A shipper and receiver agree to send 30,000 pounds of 
freight over the road and bill it at 25,009 pounds. The 
saving in freight charges is divided «qually between the 
receiver and shipper. The Pastern roads deny all com 
plicity in such a frand, and orders have been given at 
Philadelphia to weigh all grain orders. As facilities for 
doing this do not exist at interior points, it will be hard to 
detect the imposition practiced. Prominent grain deslers 
are urging the erection of track scales at interior stations. 


A BULU’S / SENTIMENTS. 


WN. B. Ream, who has been one one of the pioncers in the 
present bull movement, in speaking of the situation, 
said: “The advance in wheat has only fairly begun. 
For six months every speculator from here to the Ganges 
who had a bushel of wheat has sold May egainst it in 
Chicago. The result is 2 tremendous short interest in 
that month. Stocks here are lighter than of this time in 
years—only 3,500 090 bushels. What does such 2 stock 
amount to when the short interest is 20 large and the trade 
so heavy? They can tradein the whole sock bere in 
ten minutes. Minneapolis has received 2,000,000 
bushels, and only increased her stocks 5,000,000 bushels 
since the harvest. Duluth bas received 15,000,090 
bushels—making 40,000,000 bushels. Minneapolis wil 

bes 20,000,000 bushels during the , year; that would 

hg: BNI to be in the rest of the 

jis and Duluth. The emount on pass 

eS erases tae last year by 7,920,000 bushels, and 

the available supply, that is, the quantity on oce- n pass 

age and the visible supply is 27.330,000 usbels lees than 

| lastyear. A year ago there wasten bushels headed for 

every place where one bushelwas wanted. Now it is 

| different, and as Ed. Driver put it the other day, “The 

consumers were never so near the threshing machine as 

this year. I don’t expect to xe fancy prices, but think 
| wheat will goto $1 easily enough.’ ” 


The ignorance of Kershaw, Green, Eckert and Hoyt as 
ee Cincinnati wheat del 


| were, ig It hardly seems poscible thet men who 


| daim to be business men should conduct trading sggse- 
3,000,000 bushels of whest without definite 
Bowinige a as to who the real backers were It looks 22 
a did not care to tel] all they Enow. J. W_ 
Wilshire, on the other hand, gave the whole inside wosk- 

| ings, and frankly admitted that Harper was the principal, 
pac trethed ond gerd pay e op they had 14,060.06 
| bushels cash wheat and 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of options, 
|e tates dtaee ad Wile ous beraeen From 


the testimony, Harper Wilshire, who have been clase 
Sabie have evidently fallen out.— Chicago Evemsag 
Ca 
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O. K. Paddock, graia dealer, Percival, Iowa, has sold 
out. 

A broom factory 
Kan. 

, Kraus & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will build an ele- 
vator, 

Bb. W. 
Mich. 

J. B. Weller, grain dealer, Troy, Ohio, has made an 
assignment. 

W. FF. Lamdin, grain dealer, Leslie, Md., has made an 
assignment, 

E. E. Ader, brewer, 
assignment. 

A 20,000-bushel elevator has just been completed at 
De Witt, Ill. 

Burger Bros. are successors to Louis Burger, malster, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. Clemens, brewer, La Porte, Ind., has sold out to 
John W. Russert. 

Carlisle & Co. are erecting a flour and corn mill at 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

J. D. Brundy will establish a cottonseed oil mill at 
Laurenburg, N. C, 

Widman & Eblin, brewers, Baker City, Ore., have dis- 
solved partnership. 

J. Bauernschmidt, Baltimore, 
tion to his brewery. 

Campbell’s Coal 
Ohio, has dissolved. 

There are 50,000 bushels of oats stored in the elevators 
at Mount Pilot, Lowa. 

John C. Goeller & Co., brewers, Baltimore, Md., have 
dissolved partnership. 

Burr, Son & Co., brewers, New York City, have assigned 
to Abraham L. Jacobs. 

B. P. Martin is erecting a two-story cornmeal and flour 
mill at Big Rock, Tenn. 

Eekhart Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., will establish a 
brewery at Houston, Tex. 

Wrage & Bortzfield contemplate erecting a 50,000-bushel 
elevator at Prettyman, II. 

C. BE. Myers & Co, succeed Myers, Harris & Co., grain 
dealers at Griswold, Lowa. 

Neely & Neely, Cabot, Ark, 
factory the coming spring. 

P. P. Gantt is erecting a roller flour mill and corn and 
chop mill at Scottsville, Va. 

S. Horning will make extensive improvements to his 
brewery at New Albany, Ind. 

Distillery apparatus is being added to the Jarman Ice 
Factory at New Berne, N. C. 

George McDaniel of Mossy Creek, Tenn., will estab- 
lish a broom factory at that point. 

R. J Penhallagon & Son, grain dealers, Mineral Point, 
Wis., have dissolved partnership. 

Frederick Gray has purchased the grain business of 
George Bennett at Lane Station, I]. 

D. H Chowen is successor to Wilcox & Chowen in the 
grain business at Great Falls, Mont. 

Sixty-five men are employed on the new grain elevator 
now being built in East Dubuque, Il. 

The Muscatine (Iowa) Oatmeal Company have used 
700,000 bushels of oats the past season. 

Judson, Childs & Co, are successors to E B. Childs & 
Co. in the grain business at Carman, Minn. 

Deuscher & Mason, forming the Eagle Brewing Co. at 
Hamilton, Ohio, have dissolved partnership. 

F. J. Du Bose & Co., grain commisssoners, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., have assigned to J. T. Smith, Jr. 

The Woodman Linseed Oil Works at Omaha, Neb., 
turned out a prodnet of $1,000,000 last year. 

Krank B. Haberle is interested in a brewery to be 
erected at Syracuse, N. Y., ata cost of $50,000. 

The distillery of the Davies County Distilling Co. at 
Owensboro, Ky., will be repaired and improved. 

The Chicago & Western Grain Co. has been incorporat- 
ed at Chicago, UL., with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Tho shipments of cora from Oakland, Neb., during the 
month of December last ag zregated 80,000 bushels. 

Walter Nixon has recently commenced buying grain at 
Lane Station, De Witt, Fullerton and Birkbeck, U1. 

The Knoxville Brewing Association of Knoxville, 
Tenn , have increased the capacity of their brewery. 

Th: Memphis & Charlestown R. R. ‘Company will 
erect an elevator at Decatur, Ala., the coming spring. 


will be established at Wellington, 


Voight will enlarge his brewery at Detroit, 


Baltimore, Md., has made an 


Md, will build an addi- 


Creek Elevator Co. at Cincinnati, 


will establish a broom 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Mfg. Co. has been formed at 
Tarboro, N. C., to erecta cottonseed oil mill. They 
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have a capital stock of $25,000, and will put up a 20-ton-| suming about five thousand flve hundred bushels of corn’ 


mill, D. L. L. Staton is president of the company. 

It is rumored that J. W. & J. B. Wooten of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will erect a $250,000 brewery in that city. 

Gladstone, Mich., is to have a 1,000,000-bushel elevator. 
Four hundred men will commence work on it March 1. 

Gerstenberg & Coughlin, grain dealers and owners of 
an elevator at Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 

F. M, Hall, East Lynn, Ill., writes us that he has suc- 
ceeded Hall & Wilson in the grain business at that place. 

A. B. Vennum & Co. of Exeter, Neb., have moved 
their elevator from the B. & M. Railroad to the Elkhorn 
Road. 

Parker & Leech will erect a broom factory at Talla- 
poosa, Ga. They have not yet purchased their ma- 
chinery. 

Leo Brigel of Cincinnati, Ohio, is interested in the new 
brewery to be erected at Chattanooga, Tenn., by Cincin- 
nati parties. 

Joseph Strouse, malster, New York City, has admitted 
his son to partnership; the firm style wiil be Joseph 
Strouse & Son. 

Frank E. Dodge of Rochester, N. Y., will remove to 
Minneapolis, where he has secured a position in the 
Pillsbury mills. 

The Santa Fe Elevator and Dock Co. of Chicago have 
filed a certificate decreasing the capital stock from $2,000,- 
000 to $800,000. 

The Grove distillery recently burned at Peoria, IIL, is 
to be rebuilt as soon as possible, with a capacity of 5,000 
bushels per day. 

The Botsford Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Port Huron, Mich. Capital stock, $150,000, with 
$100,000 paid in. 

Wm. Hostetter, formerly a grain dealer at Osborn, 
Ohio, has removed to Enon, Ohio, where he will go into 
the produce business. 

The first car of buckwheat that was ever cleaned in 
Atchison, Kan., was received the first week in January at 
the Santa Fe elevator. 

The Brandon Milling and Elevator Co. of Brandon, 
Man., having a capital stock of $50,000, will erect a flour 
and grist mill at that place. 

Jas. H. Milne & Co., grain dealers, Chicago, Il., have 
dissolved partnership. Jas. H. Milne will continue the 
business under the old name. 

Faubel, Zimmerman & Hawk, grain and flour dealers, 
New York City, have dissolved partnership. | Faubel & 
Hawk will continue the business, 

Yankton county, Dak., raised in 1887 a million and a 
half bushels of corn on 30,000 acres of land. The county 
contains 300,000 acres of corn land. 

The Shiloh Oil Mills Co. has been organized at Shiloh, 
N. C, to erect the cottonseed oil mill reported in our last 
number. IL. 8. Staton is president. 

Two bucket-shop men of Chicago, Henry C. Wiley 
and Edward Catiano, plead guilty in Judge Horton’s 
court, and were fined $200 and costs. 

The Lafayette Brewint Co., with a capital stock of 
$150,000, has been incorporated at New Orleans, La. 
Henry Lochte is president of the company. 

W.C. Huff and others of Dalton, Ga., contemplate 
erecting a broom factory at that point, and would like es- 
timates and prices on machinery for the same. 

The Closser elevator at Indianapolis, Ind., which was 
partially burned a few weeks ago has been rebuilt, new 
machinery put in, and is now ready for business. 

The Winnipeg, Man., grain and produce exchange is 
now in full working order, being open from noon to 1 
o'clock p. M. It is well patronized by grain men. 

The broom corn shipped from Sterling, Kan., this sea-- 
son amounted to 575 tons, or 115 carloads, allowing five 
tons to the car. The average price paid was $75 per ton. 

The Weckerling Brewing Co., New Orleans, La., have 
let the contracts for their new brewery. P. R. Vitzskit 
of St. Louis, Mo., has the contract for the millwright 
work. 

Elevator ‘‘H” of the Union Improvement and Elevator 
Company’s system at Duluth, Minn., has been made reg- 
ular by the Board of Trade, and is rapidly taking in 
wheat. 


A $100,000 brewery is to be erected at Montgomery, 
Ala., for which stock has already been subscribed. 
Francis B. Lloyd can give information in regard to the 
project. 


The Canadian Pacific will at once commence the erec- 
tion of a large grain shed at Fort William, Man., with a 
capacity of half a million bushels, to relieve the grain 
blockade. 


The Minnesota Starch Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have filed articles of incorporation Jan. 10, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. M. C. Wheeler is president of the new 
company. 

A corporation has been formed in New Orleans, under 
the style of the Pelican Brewing Co., to build a brewery. 
Capital, $100,000. Three other similar projects are con- 
templated, ’ 


The Journal of Indianapolis, Ind., dated the 9th inst., 
says: ‘‘The hominy-mill men and starch manufacturers 
still find it difficult to secure corn of the grades they use 
to keep them moving. The two interests are now con- 


a day, and would use 10,000 bushels were it on the market 
at reasonable prices.” 


Mr. W. B. Probasco, the well known grain dealer of 
Bloomington, Ill., has received $10,000 from an invested 
life insurance policy. He carries outside of this about 
$30,000 more. 


The new elevator ‘‘H” at Duluth, Minn., is said to be 
the finest, though not the largest elevator, in the world. 
It cost nearly half a million. Its capacity is about two 
million bushels. 


Thos. Hope, a grain dealer of Brantford, Ont., was re- 
cently brought before a magistrate charged with swin- 
dling farmers on a wheat deal, and wassent up for trial be- 
fore the county court. 


The Pacific elevators of Chicago, IIl., are reported to 
be full of grain, ‘and to have practically closed up for the 
winter, although there is no doubt that more grain could 
be accommodated if desired. 


The Brandon & Kenmeyer Brewing Co., W. J. Hutty’ 
brewer, and the Leavenworth Bolting Co. of Leayen- 
worth, Kan., have consolidated under the style of the 
Consolidated Bolting Works. 


The Iowa Alcohol Company of Iowa City, and the 
Atlantic Distillery Company of Atlantic, Iowa, have con- 
solidated and will remove to Omaha, Neb, where one 
immense distillery will be established. 


The Farmers’ Union of Oakland, Neb., has filed a com- 
plaint with the State Board of Transportation against the 
St. Paul & Omaha Road for discrimination in failing to 
supply cars for the shipment of grain. 


The Netawaka Flouring Mill and Elevator at Netawaka,” 
Kan., was sold at sheriff's sale recently for $12,000, Cain 
Bros. of Atchison, Kan., being the buyers. It is said 
that the property originally cost $18,000. 


Scott county, Kan., comes to the front with a generous 
man. He offers to purchase a carload of seed corn, 
which he will distribute among the farmers waiting until 
harvest for his money from those who are unable to pay. 


The new cottonseed oil mills at Riverside, near Mont- 
gomery, Ala., are in successful operation. They have a 
capacity for handling 150 tons of seed per day, which is 
three times as great as that of any other mill in the state. 


McCall & Chapman of Union Springs, Ala., write to 
the 7radesman that a rice mill and broom factory will be 
erected at that place by a stock company in time for next 
season’s crop. Estimates and prices on machinery are 
wanted for the same. 


The Minneapolis and Pacific elevator at Shingle Creek, 
Minneapolis, is nearly completed and is receiving twelve 
to fifteen carloads of wheat daily. Out of the 14,000 
cars of wheat received in that city last month, the Union 
elevator handled over 3,000. 


The E. M. Dickey Co. of Dubuque, Iowa, are putting 
into their fine new elevator at East Dubuque, Ill., one of 
the large Quadruple Flax Reels made by the E. H. Pease 
Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis. The capacity of this reel is 
200 bushels of flaxseed per hour. 


Marshall county, Minn., raised the immense amount of 
1,600,000 bushels of wheat during the past year. If 
loaded on cars, occupying thirty-seven feet space includ- 
ing couplings, and each carrying 600 bushels, the train 
would be over sixteen miles long. 


E. B. Wilbur, a prominent grain man of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has gone to Canada, leaving anumber of his confiding 
creditors in the lurch. Tuscott & Heathfield of that city, 
are losers to the amount of $4,000 and S. S. McCrea, 
freight agent of the Grand Trunk, is out about $13,000. 


The Gazette of Lisbon, Dak., says: ‘‘The farmers who 
received seed grain from the Northern Pacific last spring 
are said to be paying it back with commendable prompt- 
ness. Toe company distributed in all about 125.000 
bushels among needy farmers along its line in Dakota.” 


Thirty carloads of broom corn were shipped from Staf- 
ford county, Kun., during the month of November. It is 
estimated that this will make 4,700,000 brooms. The 
farmers of McPherson county, that state, also raised 7 000,- 
000 pounds, which netted them the neat sum of $252,000. 


The 500-barrel roller mill and elevator which is being 
erected in Auckland, N. Z., by the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., is nearing completion, 
anda miller has been sent out by the firm to put it in 
operation. The season there at pres2nt is similar to June 
in this country. 


Manitoba farmers are indignant at the action of the 
Canadian customs officials. who refuse to give certificates 
to those who wish to ship wheat via the Northern Pacific 
from Pembina to Montreal, which certificates are neces. 
sary to secure its bonding. The officials are said to be 
working in the interests of the Canadian Pacific. 

The suit of Wilson & Boyd, graia dealers of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., against the [. D. & 8. R. R. Co., in which they 


claimed $6,000 for damages resulting from alleged dis- — 


criminations, came up for a hearing a few weeks ago be- 
fore Judge Wood of the U. S. Court. In this case the I. 
D. & 8. Co. instructed agents to forward no freight for 
Wilson & Boyd unless the charges were prepaid. 


The Ontario Grain and Seed Company recently bar- 
gained with a large number of farmers in Ontario to sell 
them Red Lyon wheat at $15 per bushel, promising to 
buy back the crop raised at the same rate less 33} per 
cent. commission. One man gave his note for $270 and 
received a bond in which the company agreed to sell for 
him to responsible parties 36 bushels of the wheat at the 
same price, before the note became due. This note, with | 
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many similar ones, fell into the hands of one John Denny, 
who sued for its payment. The defendant claimed that 
the members of the company had entered into a con- 
spiracy to swindle the farmers, and to accomplish this 
had obtained incorporation on a fictitions capital. Judg- 
ment was given for the defendant. 


Mr. R. H. Smith is a farmer on a large scale at Portage 
Plains, Man. His total wheat crop this year was nearly 
14,000 bushels, of whichhe sold 10,500 bushels to the 
elevator. For three weeks he carried from 65 to 70 
bushels daily from his farm, twelve miles away, to the 
elevator with one team. Then he put on six teams and 
made daily trips for over three weeks until the last bushel 
was hauled. Besides wheat, Mr. Smith raised a large 
ore of oats and barley. His total threshing bill was 


The great Dalrymple wheat farm in Dakota now com- 
prises 60,000 acres of tillable land and employs to-culti- 
vate it 600 men, 800 horses and mules, and 120 self-bind- 
ing harvesters. As soon as the wheat cutting is completed 
fifteen steam threshing machines are put to work. This 
year’s crop was spread over an area of 27,000 acres and 
averaged 17 bushels to the acre, ora total of 459,000 
bushels. The number of plows used is 135. The farm 
is divided into 2,000 acre sections and a foreman or 
superintendent is appvinted for each section. He is sup- 
plied with every necessary for the complete equipment cf 
such afarm. ‘There are fifty miles of telephore connect- 
ing the office at headquarters with the office of the super- 
intendent of each district and Mr. Dalrymple receives 
every evening from each one an account of the day’s do- 
ings. They also have elevators enough on the farm to 
hold all the wheat. When they are ready to sell it is 
generally shipped to an agent in Duluth, but is sometimes 
sent East direct. They have about 200,000 bushels in 
their elevators at present waiting for the price to reach 90 
cents next spring. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. of New York City report 
the following list of boiler sales for November: Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 208-H.P.; Corporation of the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, L. I., 104- 
HP; Georgia Lunatic Asylum, Milledgeville, Ga., 136- 
H.P.; W. E. Cameron, Manchester, Eng, 30-H.P.; 
Anthero Arenjo, Lisbon, Spain, 15-H.P.; Louis Glorieux, 
Roubaix, France, 166-H.P.; Hammond & Co., London, 
for Spain, 104-H.P.; Arthur Butler. for Mootcharri, 
Tirhoot, India, a 40 HP. «nd a 45-H.P; L, Fontaine, La 
Madeleine, les Lille, France, 138-H.P.; Geo. Richard & 
Co , L.’d, Broodheath, near Manchester, Eng., 122-H.P.; 
W. Clark & Sons, Liverpool, Eng., third order, 126-H.P.; 
Harding Croker, Lille, France, 30-H.P.; Walker Bros., 
London, for Ceylon, fifth order, 25-H P.;M Kennedy, 
Greymouth, N. Z, 248-H.P.; J. & J. Boyd, Shettleston, 
Eng., second order, 104-H.P.; Louis Cairie, Marseilles, 
France, 51-H P.; Cadogan Electric Light Co., Londen, 
Eng., 208-H P.; Edison Electric Light Illuminating Co. 
of New York (for their 39th street station), third order, 
803-H.P.; A. Gillibert & Co., Marseilles, France, 220- 
H.P.; Bay State Sugar Refinery, Boston, Mass., third 
order, 960-H P.; Cowles Syndicate Co., L’d, Milton, near 
Stoke on Trent, Eng., 280-H.P., making a total of over 
5,000-horse power for the month. 


FACTS ABOUT CANALS AND TRANS- 
FER ELEVATORS. 


[From the Canal Advocate. | 


We earnestly ak our readers to peruse the following 
points which are just now attracting attention and which 
will form the subject for discussion in the halls of the 
legislature at the forthcoming session. They present 
such good grounds for legislative interference that every 
boatman and every good canal man may, with benefit to 
himself, lend a helping hand and so give tv the people 
the full benefits the canals are intended to confer upon 
them: 

1. Three legislative committees which have made an 
exhaustive and impartial investigation of elevator charges 
in the port of New York and Buffalo, have usanimously 
reported that their charges were excessive; and ought to 
be reduced. 

The Hepburn committee said: ‘‘The attempt to cheapen 
transportation by doing away with tolls upon the canals 
must inevitably result in failure, so long as the entrance 
to the canal and the point of delivery are under the con- 
trol of such elevator combinations as these.” 

Messrs. J. M. Hazeltine and Edward Annan, elevator 
owners in the port of New York, testified before these 
committees. Mr. Hazeltine testified to the fact that the 
Tich elevator owners forced the poorer ones to sustain 
high rates for transferring canal grain. Mr. Annan tes- 
tifed that even an etghth of one cert a bushel would turn 
grain away from the Erie Canal. 

Mr. Cornelius M. Horton, an elevator owner of Buf- 
falo, testified that atthat port no individual elevator owner 
could get out of the pool. Mr. D.S Bennett undertook 
it, but was forced back into the pool again. 

2. Mercantile, agricultural and labor organizations 
have petitioned the legislature to reduce and limit eleva- 
tor charges. Besides all these influential bodies, ex- 
Governor Cornell, ex-Auditor John A. Place, ex-Super- 
intendent of Public Works Silas B. Dutcher, and the 

nt superintendent, Hon. James Shanahan, have all 
their official capacity protested against the outrage- 
ously high tolls collected by the elevator owners on canal 
grain, and ninety-five per cent. of the newspapers in the 


‘state have denounced the elevator owners for the way 


they have been overcharging for transferring canal grain. 

8. At Baltimore and Philadelphia these elevators are 
owned by the railroad companies which are the bitterest 
competitors of the Erie Canal. The New York Commer- 
cial Bulletin some time ago stated tbat at Philadelphia 
the entire port charge on grain was only $2.20 per 1.000 
bushels. And it is well known that a quarter of one cent 
a bushel, $2.50 per 1,000 bushels, pays well for trans- 
ferring grain. To further substantiate this statement we 
know thata stateenth of one cent a bushel pays the running 
expenses of an elevator in Buffalo, while we have shown 
conclusively that grain can be and is transferred at Balti- 
more and Philadelphia for $2.50 per 1,000 bushels. 

Now let us compare this $2:50 with the amount the 
elevators at Buffalo and New York get on grain shipped 
by lake and canal. At Buffalo the elevator gets out of a 
direct transfer $10.75 per 1,000 bushels. At New York 
they get out of a direct transfer $14.50 per 1,000. Total 
in both ports just $25 25 per 1,000, which is a fraction 
over ten times as much as the transfer charges are by the 
Erie Canal’s competing railroad routes. 

4. As we have shown conclusively that other people 
are transferring grain for $2.50 per 1,000 and as even 
some of our individual elevator owners have admitted 
that $250 per 1,000 is all they formerly charged, and 
that it is all that we ought to charge now, it is easy to 
perceive that the transfer charges on’canal grain are 
$20.25 per 1,000 bushels too high 

This on one boat load of 8,000 bushels amounts to $162, 
and in the. 50,000,000 bushels shipped by canal last 
season the elevator owners got this overcharge of $162, 
siz thousand two hundred and fifty times. 

5. Since 1860 the people and the boatmen have reduced 
the cost of transportation on one boat load of wheat, or 
corn $1,380, and, in the same time, the elevator owners 
have advanced the transfer charges on 8,000 bushels of 
grain, $174. 

6. At Buffalo $62.50 pays all the labor, fuel and 
other expenses of an elevator to transfer 100,000 bushels 
of grain per day, and the elevator owners get the $62.50 
back nineteen tumes. 

7. It has been known for years that while the charges 
to vessels at Buffalo for discharging are $5.75 per 1,000 
bushels, only $1.50 pays the bill in all Canadian ports. 

Eight dollars per 1,000 is charged for trimming grain in 
ships in New York, while seventy five cents pays the bill 
in Chicago. 

9. Mr. James W. Ellwell, a prominent ship broker on 
South street, New York, says he has paid a bill of $1,100 
wharfage on a ship in New York, while she was changing 
cargoes. And Mr. Franklin Woodruff stated before the 
Canal Committees, at Albany. that he got $75 per day for 
ships lying at his wharves in Brooklyn. Now, note the 
difference. At the Philsdelphia grain elevator wharves 
no charge is made for wharfage. The wharfage rates in 
New York were advanced in war times, and have not been 
reducedsince. And it is the universal opinion among ship 
brokers and sea captains that New York is the dearest port 
on the Atlantic coast. 

10. Two boats, the Mayflower, with corn, and Ashford, 
with soda-ash (both canal loads), recently arrived in New 
York. The Mayflower grain and ,ship, paid the elevator 
owner, gross $153, net $114, while Church & Co. dis- 
charged the Ashford’s soda-ash for $14.40, and even then 
cleared $6.40. 

11. At Buffalo the canal insurance companies and grain 
receivers wrongly take away from the boatmen $6 on every 
boat load of wheat, This item often amounts to $300 per 
day. 

is, Some time ago the New York Commercial Bulletin 
stated that the ship Flourine was loaded in Philadelphia 
with 2,683 quarters of grain, and that $46 paid the entire 
port charges, and the same brokers landed the ship Alum- 
nia (same size as the Flourine) with grain, in Brooklyn, 
and the port charges were $291.55. 

13 It was in 1881 that Mr. Annan, who owns and con- 
trols twenty-three grain elevators in the port of New York, 
testified that an eighth of one cent a bushel would turn 
grain to Baltimore. Truly, it would, for an eighth on 
1,000,000 bushels foots up to $1,250. 

At that time the people were collecting one cent a bushel 
toll on corn and wheat, eight-eighths, equal to $10,000 on 
1,000,000 bushels. In 1882 the people decided by a large 
majority to make the canals free. Observe that we have 
previously shown that the elevator owners are overcharg- 
ing canal grain two cents a bushel, sixteen-eighrhs. 

14. Mr. Annan testified that one-eighth of one cent a 
bushel would divert grain to or from the Erie Canal ; so 
the people threw off cigh'-eighths. But the elevator clique 
are still taking advantage of the Erie Canal sixteen-eighths; 
«qual to $20,000 on each million bushels shipped by the 
people’s waterways. 

15. The elevator wharfage and all other abuses on canal 
commerce can never be abolished except by the joint ac- 
tion of the people, therefore the people ought to respond 
to the call of the Union for the protection of the state 
canals. 


When the Erie boatmen were paid eight to ten cents a 
bushel for frerghting wheat and corn, they did not mind 
the railroad elevator combination overcharging two cents 
a bushel for transferring canal grain, but since competing 
routes for the grain carrying trade leading to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, Newport News and to various Cana- 
dian ports, have forced the. boatmen to carry corn for 
three and a half and wheat for four cents a bushels, puts 
the Erie canal at a great disadvantage. For truly, as Mr. 
Annan testified, an eighth of one cent a bushel, will turn 
grain away from the Erie Canal,—Canal Advocate, 
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L. Laubenstein, grain dealer, Hartford, Wis., has died. 


Otis Munroe, dealer in grain, flour, etc., Bristol, L. I., 
has died. 


Asa Miles, 
burned out. 


brewer, Prineville, Ore., was recently 


The death is announced of H. A. Blakslee, grain 
broker, New York City. 


Flanagan & Co.’s corn mill at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Loss $15,000. 


The broom factory of Joseph A. Humphrey at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was recently burned. Loss $4,000. 


Mathew Leavy, president and treasurer of the Leavy & 
Britton Brewing Co, Brooklyn, N. Y., has died. 


The decease is announced of EK. K. Warren, one of the 
oldest and best known brewers of Rochester, N. Y. 


The Union Brewery at Sacramento, Cal., owned by 
Jacob Gerbert, was destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. 


The cottonseed oil mill of T. M. Sikes & Co. at Hogans- 
ville, Ga., was recently damaged by a boiler explosion. 


The Ziegle Brewing Co’s brewery at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was burned a few weeks ago, entailing a loss of $100,000. 


A fire Dec. 25 in the brewery of Paul Ritter at Cumber- 
land, Md., damaged the building to the amount of $1,000. 


*The grain elevator at Fort Worth, Tex., owned by the 
“p i Brooks estate, was lately destroyed by fire. Loss 
55,000. 


The Niagara Falls Brewing Co.’s brewery at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., was recently destroyed by fire. Loss $20,- 
000; fully insured, 


The grain elevator of Ed. Perdue at Huron, Dak., was 
burned Dec. 27, together with 3,500 bushels of. grain. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 


The Campbell Grain Elevator at College Corner, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire on the night of Jan. 10, entailing a 
loss of $9,000. Hight thousand bushels of grain were 
burned. 


The grain elevator belonging to Wm. I. Pratt at Green- 
field, Ind., was burned Jan. 1 with all its contents. Sup- 
posed to be the work of an incendiary. Loss $1,800, with 
insurance of $1,300. 


During a disastrous fire at Mapleton, Minn., the North- 
ern Pacific Elevator, containing some 85,000 bushels of 
wheat, caught fire, but was saved by the aid of snow 
carried to the top in buckets. 


The Winkelmeyer Brewing Association of St. Louis, 
Mo., had iis buildings badly damaged by fire Dec. 23. 
There were 70,000 bushels of malt in the malt house 
which were injured by water. 


The large grain elevator and flouring mill of Leitch 
Bros. at Oak Lake, Man., was destroyed by fire Dec. 18. 
Ten thousand bushels of wheat and five hundred sacks 
of flour were destroyed. Loss $18,000; insurance $12,- 
000. 


The Northern Pacific and Christians & Co.’s elevators 
at New Rockford, Dak., were burned Jan. 6. They were 
both filled with grain awaiting the breaking of the snow 
blockade for shipment. About 8,000 bushels were de- 
stroyed. 


The Northwestern Elevator at Ada, Minn., was burned 
Dec. 29. Loss about $25,000. The elevator contained 
36,000 bushels of wheat; fully insured. The pumps and 
hose were frozen solid and the fire department could do 
nothing to stop the fire. 


The Excelsior Starch Works at Elkhart, Ind., were 
burned Dec. 24. The works were the largest of the kind 
in the county, and gave employment to a large number 
of hands. The Excelsior Pail Factory was burned at 
the same time. Loss on both establishments, $116,000; 
insurance $40,000. 


The Grove Distillery at Peoria, Ill., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire Jan. 4. One man, Mike Weidman, the 
night watch, was burned to death, and O. O. Miller, the 
night miller, barely escaped. The origin of the fire is a 
mystery. The distillery was owned by the Woolner 
Bros. The loss is about $50,000; covered by insurance. 


The large elevator belonging to the Warren Manufact- 
uring Company at Warren, Minn., with about 30.000 
bushels of wheat, was completely destroyed by fire Dec. 
It is thought to have been caused by a hot box. The 
wheat was covered by $10,000 insurance. <A policy for 
$2,500 more expired a few hours before the fire broke 
out. 


The Northern Dakota grain warehouse at Montpelier, 
Dak , burned Dec. 22 with its contents. Insurance un- 
known. There were 100,000 bushels of wheat stored in 
the warehouse, all of which was consumed. ‘The fire is 
supposed to have been of incendiary origin, as wheat had 
been stclen from the warehouse several times prior to its 
burning, and it is thought to have been fired by the thief 
to cover up his tracks. 
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EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFEFS. 


Statistics at 
De- 


Bureau of 
10 for the month of 


16 he 
TI tl 


report of 
issued Jan, 


Washington, 

cember, 1887, shows a decrease in corn, oats, 
barley and wheat, as compared with the same 
month in the previous year, The total value of 
the breadstuffs exported sung December, 1887, 
was $10,282,099 against $13,045,346 for the same 
month in 1886. ‘The value of the exports for the 


1887, was $158,- 
for the twelve 


twelve months ending Dee, 81, 
301,768 against $148,128,020 
months ending Dee, 31, 1886. 

The exports of corn for the month of December, 
1887, were 1,231,145 bushels against 1,602,412 
for the same month in 1886, There were 17,980 
bushels of oats exported during December, 1887, 
against 27,693 bushels in Dece mher, 1886, The 
amount “of wheat exported during the months 
named wi ws 4,226, 816 bushels for December, 1887, 
against 7,981,731 bushels for December, 1886. 
There were no exports of rye in the month 
named in 1887, while in the same month in 1886 
34,346 bushels were exported. 


THA CYCLONE TR ANSFER BARGE. 


We give up considerable space in this issue 
enlightening our readers as to the Cyclone Pneu- 
matic Transfer Barge, which is now at Buffalo, 
Its inventor, Mr, Smith, is not a fighting charac- 
ter, and is a fair-spoken and mild-mannered man, 
But he could not have selected a better place for 
exhibiting the capabilities of his pneumatic sys- 
tem than Buffalo. That cityis pre- eminently the 
place of transfer on this continent, and a transfer 
barge such as the “Cyclone” should go to exactly 
such a place, The elevator associ ‘ation sits there 
at the receipt of custom and levies upon the grain 
of the great West. That association is able to 
pay div idends on the capital invested in eighteen 
or twenty closed houses, It is a “trust” of the 
worst kind. 

Mr. Smith is too broad-minded a man to propose 
as his object the simple disrupting of the Buffalo 
ring. He believes that his system will prove a 
boon to humanity, even, in the long run, to the 
shovelers who wanted to burn his barge, as they 
saw in it the end of their occupation. Vessel- 
men will probably doubt the possibility of con- 
verting the Buffalo ring, but if the “Cyclone” 
shows “that association that it is possible to walk 
clear around them without building transfer 


houses and without occupying dock property, it 
will have done the West and the Hast, producer 
and consumer, a great service. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Justice Mitchell of the Supreme Oourt of 
Minnesota has just rendered an important decis- 
ion in regard to the responsibility of grain eleva- 
tor companies in certain cases, A suit was 
brought by Charles H. Arthur, against the St. 
Paul & Daluth Railway Company, to recover the 
value of some wheat stored with said company at 
Duluth, and which was destroyed by fire. Ac- 
cording to the rules observed by the elevators in 
Duluth, the railroad companies deliver the grain 
immediately after inspection by the public in- 
spectors, to any of the public warehouses or ele- 
vators in that city, for the consignee. After be- 
ing weighed at the elevator by the weighmaster, 
the elevator company reports the weight to the 
railway company and the consignee, whereupon 
the railway company makes out its freight bill 
and presents to the consignee, and upon ‘its pay- 
ment gives hima receipt, and also gives the ele- 
vator company a statement that the freight bill 
has been paid; then, and not before, the elevator 
company issues a warehouse receipt to the con- 
a pon In this case the wheat was weighed and 
placed in the warehouse Nov, 26, for and on be- 
half of the plaintiff, subject to a general insti uc~ 
tion given by the railway company to all the ele- 

ator. companies not to issue any warehouse re- 
ceipts until the paid freight bills were presented. 
On Noy, 2" the elevator company gave the plaint- 
iff a written notice that the wheat had been 
placed to his credit, accompanied with .a receipt 
of the weight and grade. The railway company 
did not present its freight bill to plaintiff until 
Noy. 29. In the meantime the wheat was de- 
stroyed by fire in the elevator Novy. 27 without 
the fault of either party. Inthe District Court 
the plaintiff won his suit, and the defendant ap- 
pealed, The Supreme Court reversed the decis- 
ion, holding that the defendant’s liability as car- 
rier had terminated before the destruction of the 
property. Also, that the instructions not to issue 
warehouse receipts to consignees until the paid 
freight bills were presented imposed no condition 
or restriction upon their issue not imposed by the 
public warehouse act. The appeal by the defend- 
ant in the original suit was therefore sustained. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 
PER CAPITA. 


What is the annual consumption of wheat per 
capita in the United States? 

There is no question more important to the 
grain dealer, miller and speculator; for a just 
estimate of the annual requirements of wheat for 
home consumption is one of the most important 
factors affecting prices. The statisticians have 
hitherto figured on a home requirement of from 
4.65 to 5 bushels per capita, We are sixty 
millions in numbers; and an erroneous estimate of 
the consumption per head of the people of these 
United States, multiplies into large figures by the 
time the people of thirty-eight states and eight 
territories are tolled off. Let us look into the 
matter a little. 

What is the most striking feature in the change 
of the food of the people in the last dozen years? 
Is it not the introduction of canned goods of 
every conceivable variety? Does not the trade in 
these goods, vegetable, fruits, meats, soups and 
what not constitute a very large share of the 
trade of every grocer? The American people 
have always been sufficiently fed, and it is incon- 
ceivable that a sale for the millions upon miliions 
of cans of goods could be based upon anything 
but a decrease in the consumption of something 
else—and that something else is largely wheat. 

Four bushels per capita is a fair estimate of 
the consumption of wheat by the American people. 
The first person to combat in print the figures of 
the professional statisticians, was Mr. William Rat- 
toone of Albany, who made the claim that the 
consumption per capita was four bushels instead 


of five. 
last June, Mr. Rattoone took the ground that the 
accepted estimates of home consumption were too 
high. 
i the correctness of Mr. Rattoone’s estimate 

was well exemplified during the corner, both in 

Chicago and in San Francisco, when wheat came 

pouring in from places where, according to esti- 

mates, there should be no wheat at all. 

And, by the way, what has become of the pro- 
fessionals anyhow? Very few seem to be figur- 
ing on the old-time estimates. Perhaps they 
have commenced distrusting the former univer- 
sally received figures. “ 


MAINTAIN THE THE CANALS. 


It is said that the same fetal lobby is at work on 
the Ohio Legislature against the canals and, of 
course, in the interest of the railroads. ‘The 
same old arguments are adduced, that the canals 
are not self-supporting and are yearly attended 
by a loss; and members of the Legislature who 
come from loca.ities remote from the canals are 
urged to give their votes against appropriations 
for canal purposes. 

Of course some of these members will do this 
very thing honestly, in the interest of economy, 
as they imagine. They forget that the railroads 
would collect a much larger sum than the de- 
ficiency in the canal bill, in increased tolls, were 
there no competing canals, |Our waterways are 
the most effectual check on the railroads to pre- 
vent extortion, and that they are not self-support- 
ing in some instances is no argumeut against 
them. Money is saved to the state by their sup- 
port; and no greater evidence of this truth is 
needed than that the railroads are so desirous of 
wrecking them, 


A BOARD OF TRADE CASE. 


The noted Barber-White case which has been 
in the courts for some time, has been decided by 
the United States Supreme Court in favor of 
Barber. The suit grew out of a deal on the 
Board of Trade in 1882 by one of the members, 
Geo. M. Barber, and J. B. White, now-member 
of Congress from the Ft. Wayne, Ind., district. 


Barber sold 100,000 bushels of No. 2 spring 


wheat for July delivery to White, but before the 


| trades matured a corner was run and the price 


went up to $1.3v and $1.37. White was unwill- 
ing to have the trades closed, but agreed to take 
No. 2 red winter in place of No. 2 spring, and 
approved of the fixing of a fair price by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Board. He also acqui- 
esced in the proceedings by a bill of chancery in 
a test case by other parties, to annul the award of 
the committee fixing the price at $1.35 per bushel. 
Barber paid over the $11,000 on trades necessary 
to protect his membership, from funds in his hands 
belonging to White. After all these proceedings 
White sued for the recovery of the money, alleg- 
ing that the trades were illegal and void, and that 
the contracts were of a gambling character. 
Judge Blodgett heard the case in the lower court 
and the jury found for Barber, The decision was 
affirmed in the Supreme Court. The decision, 
among other things, says that White would not 
be entitled to an action at law against Barber on 
his theory that the contracts were illegal, he him- 
self having been a party in the illegal features of 
the transaction, The court also decides in 
Barber’s favor on the question of the use of the 
$11,000 put up as margins. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pioneer Press com- 
plains that in the recent Duluth exhibit in that 
paper, injustice was done to West Superior. It 
appears, however, that the elevators built in the 
latter place all belong to the Duluth system, were 
built to handle Duluth wheat, their receipts are 
regular on the Duluth Board, and their business 
is all done in the latter place. West Superior, 
according to the Pioneer Press, would not éxist 
were it not for the Duluth business, and instead 
of being angry because it is not credited with 
prosperity on its own account, should be ready to 
say with Digby Bell, “Excuse me for living.” ~ 


In a communication to the Albany Times 


The absurdity of the old-time estimates - 


and finish displayed. 
to visitors to the works how such machinery can 
‘be sold at the prices asked and yet leave any 
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“oLALLLAHLLIEOAA HALO LEYS 
E 


- Editorial Mention, ~_ Editorial Menton. = 
ee 


R.S Netson of Harvel, Ill, writes us: “I 
could not do without your monthly. I consider 
each copy worth $1.00.” ; 


Marty D. Srenvers & Co., grain, seed and 
provision dealers, placed us under obligations for 
a handsome New Year’s card. 


Prorta claims by actual proof in figures, which 
‘never lie,” to be the greatest corn market in the 
West, not excepting Chicago. Her distilleries 
help her out in this showing. 


Tux Lowa Railroad Commissioners have decid- 
ed that railroads may charge $3 per day for the 
use of cars left at stations for unloading, after 
twenty-four hours from the time of arrival. 


Tue recent strike at Reading, Pa., arose over 
the wages of grain handlers at the grain elevator. 
The crews of the freight trains refused to handle 
the grain in consequence and were discharged. 


Tr is said that the side-tracks of roads leading 
to Duluth have been filled at times this winter 
with enough cars of grain to keep up the receipts 
to an average of nearly 100,000 bushels a day for 
two weeks. 


Somesopy suggests that the National Board 
of Trade needs a certificate of usefulness. The 
New York Chamber of Commerce refused to send 


._ delegates on the ground that the Board transact- 


ed no practical business. 


PLUNGER DWYER, who went broke on a million 
bushels of wheat a couple of years ago, is now in 
Mexico. It is reported that friends have ad 
vanced him money so that he has settled up the 
$35,000 held against him, on a basis of 25 cents 
on the dollar. 


Amone our callers the past month was Mr. J. 
L. Record, of the firm of Barnett & Record, 
Minneapolis and St.Paul. Messrs, Barnett & Rec- 
ord build both circular and square grain elevators, 
and the past year have had all the business they 
could attend to. 


Canaptans are kicking vigorously over the 
duty charged on binding twine. The American 
article is said to be superior to that made in Can- 
ada, and the dealers object to paying a duty of 
41 per cent. which they must either do or else use 
the inferior article. 


Ty our last issue, an error occurred in the card 
of the Home Pattern and Manufacturing Co. of 
Detroit. The postage on 1,000 envelopes was 
given at 12, 22, 35, 50 and 75 cents, according to 
size of envelope. Tt should have read per 100 


envelopes instead of 1,000. 


Tue Agricultural Department in its last crop 
report places the wheat yield at 456,000,000 
bushels; the farm value is $3,200,000 less than 
last year. The decrease in corn of 219,000,000 
bushels is more than balanced by the increase in 
prices. In oats the gain will be $14,000,000. 


A pecutrariry of all work turned out by the 
rain cleaning machinery establishment of Howes 
& Ewell at Silver Creek, N. Y., is the high class 
of material employed and the perfection of fitting 
It isa matter of surprise 


margin of profit for the builders. Not a machine 


is permitted to leave the shops until it has under- 


gone the most rigid investigation and scrutiny; 
and this watchfulness on the firm’s part has un- 
questionably exercised great influence in build- 
ing up and keeping up the magnificent business 
they control. 


Tur Chicago Fire Underwriters’? Association 
has made an order that the co-insurance clause 
heretofore applying to packing-house property, 
lumber yards, and wood-working risks, shall ap- 
ply also to breweries, malt houses and distilleries, 
their warehouses and elevators and the contents 
of same. 

Rice & Wurracre Mra. Co. of this city, re- 
port a very good trade for the past year, with 
prospects very bright for a large trade in 1888. 
Their Kriebel Engine, with upright or horizontal 
boilers, has proved just what was needed in es- 
tablishments where a power of from two ‘to 
twenty horse is required. 


Ont of the handiest things an elevator can 
have is the McCormick Flexible Grain Spout. 
With this device cars can be trimmed without 
shoveling. It is adapted for all classes of eleva- 
tors, andis made by H. Sandmeyer & Co. of 
Peoria, Ill, who will give any desired particulars 
to our readers. 


Ir is thought by many that if anything is done 
in the matter of the Illinois River Improvement 
during the. present Congress it will be by some 
plan recommended by the engineers of the gen- 
eral government. ‘The Illinois members are too 
much divided in their support of the bill already 
presented, to be able to do much in its behalf. 


Tue St. Paul Pioneer Press says that local 
grain men anticipate a very active trade from 
interior millers in New York this winter. If 
freight rates can be satisfactorily arranged there 
will be a good deal of wheat shipped to that state 
before spring. There is a fair amount of North- 
western wheat in Buffalo now, but not nearly 
enough to supply the demand. 


Accorp1NG to an Italian astronomer, they have 
the canal fever in the planet Mars. Several 
astronomers have also confirmed Schiaparelli’s dis- 
covery, and are convinced that there are actual 
canals connecting bodies of water on that planet. 
Perhaps later developments will show an elevating 
association paying dividends on eighteen locked- 
up houses at one end of the canals. Possibly, too, 
there may be a Shovelers’ Union in Mars that gets 
ten prices for shoveling heated grain. 


Witiuiam Sxkaxken and his clock are in the 
hardest kind of luck. After being fined for keep- 
ing a bucket shop, he determined, as he said, “‘to 
earn an honest living,” and therefore he fitted up 
a gorgeous gin mill on Monroe street in this city. 
After his ‘“‘grand opening” he applied for a 
license, which the Mayor peremptorily refused. 
Then he brought proceedings to compel the Mayor 
to issue him a_ license, and also sued the Mayor 
for defamation of character. Judge Tuley de- 
cided that the Mayor had a right to use his own 
discretion in granting saloon licenses, and there- 
fore Skakel’s libel suit will probably fail. 


Wm. C. C. Gititespre, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has brought suit against 
three other members, George M. Culver, Chas. E. 
Culver and Chas. H. Hurlburd, for $20, 000. Some 
years ago Gillespie made an arrangement with 
the defendants to act as his brokers to buy and 
sell grain, and transferred to them his member- 
ship in the Board with $2,500 to cover possible 
losses. In 1884 the defendants entered into 
speculations on behalf of Gillespie which resulted 
ina loss of $800. In February, 1885, Gillespie 
claims that he ordered the defendants to purchase 
10,000 bushels of May wheat, that they refused 
to fill this order, and that as wheat rose nine 
cents, he thereby incurred a gain of $900, which 
he claims should offset the former loss of $800. 
The defendants, however, refused to admit this 


offset, and had the plaintiff tried for non-payment 
of a just debt, under the rules of the Board of 
Trade. The plaintiff was suspended and claims 
that he suffered damage in business and reputa- 
tion to the amount of at least $10,000. He 
further claims that his dealings with the defend- 
ants were in the nature of gambling’ contracts 
and hence wholly illegal and void. 


A comMitTEE of the New York Produce Ex- 
change has been trying to discover why tickets 
of membership which three years ago were worth 
$4,500 are worth only $1,700 now. It is sug- 
gested that 500 members should be retired, which 
would increase the value of the remaining 2,500 
memberships $500 each, or $1,250,000, their value 
increasing as the number among whom the busi- 
ness is to be divided decreases. The scarcity of 
customers appears to be the principal cause of the 
trouble. 


Tuer Wisconsin Supreme - Court has just ren- 
dered a decision in the case of Daniel Wells, Jr., 
vs. Peter McGeoch, both of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which grew out of the failure of the great lard 
deal of 1883. The decision reverses the decision 
of the County Court and remands the cause with 
directions to its successor, the Superior Court, to 
render judgment to the plaintiff Wells for $181,- 
640.63 and interest thereupon at per cent. per 
annum from July 17, 1883, to the date of the 
judgment by such Superior Court. 


In a recent case before Judge Cullen of Brook- 
lyn, it was decided that the “‘lay clause” attached 
to a canal boat bill of lading does not begin to 
operate until after the expiration of three days 
from the time the boat arrives, on the ground 
that the consignee must have reasonable time to 
discharge the ¢ cargo as provided in the original 
bill of lading, There were about thirty cases 
dependent on this decision. The “lay clause” 
gives the consignee the option of holding the 
boat at a fixed rate after its arrival in New York. 


Anp now comes the only simon-pure genuine 
revelation as to the true inwardness of the w heat 
corner in San Francisco. At least it is vouched 
for by a Washington paper. Mrs. Mackey, as is 
well known, lives in Paris, and is well acquainted 
with Gen. Boulanger, the fire-eating military 
genius of France. Boulanger gave Mrs. Mackey 
the “straight tip” that there was to be war, and 
Mrs. Mackey conveyed the “tip” to her husband, 
who went at the task of cornering wheat. Mackey 
admits a loss of $6, 000, 000, which made it quite 
an expensive “tip.” 


Joun M. Stout, a prominent. writer for the 
agricultural press, says that the elevators in the 
Northwest are a curse to the farmer. He thinks 
that if it were not for the elevators the farmer 
would have built granaries of his own long ago, 
so that when the price of wheat did not suit him 
he could wait until it did. Apparently Mr Stohl 
forgets that the Northwest was not settled by 
men of wealth who took to farming as a recrea- 
tion. The settlers of the Northwest: were an/| are 
poor men who cannot, as a rule, afford to specu- 
late or take chances on future prices. That there 
are abundant facilities for handling, storing and 
carrying the crops is an unmixed blessing to the 
farmer. Besides the elevators permit his holding 
his crop if he wants to, and yet get money on it. 


THE annual Recune of the Dakota Farmers’ 
Alliance was held at Huron Dec. 13, lasting four 
days. Inan address by the president, Mr. H. L, 
Loucks, he stated that when the Inter-State Com- 
merce [aw went into effect, there seemed to be a 
conspiracy on the part of the railroads to make 
the law odious. The rates on grain and fuel in 
Dakota were advanced about 25 per cent., on the 
ground that the law compelled it. The rate was 
afterward suspended, with the intimation that 
if the law was enforced, the higher rates would go 
into effect. The farmers are in favor of making 
the law more stringent if anything. One of the 
objects sought by the Alliance is the ability to 
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handle their own wheat. ‘They will endeavor to 
obtain the co-operation of the Minnesota Alliance, 
and build a flat warehouse at every station in 
Dakota and Minnesota where there is an Alliance, 
and also an elevator at Minnesota Transfer, and 
at some point on Lake Superior where the millers 
of the Hast and Europe can purchase pure hard 
wheat. They also want a free market for their 
produce, and will endeavor to overcome the rail- 
road elevator grain combination by a greater one. 
In regard to freights, the scheme mentioned some 
time ago was discussed, of building by county or 
state aid, a railroad running the entire length of 
the territory on the east side, crossing every rail- 
road leading to the markets, and giving the 
farmers advantage of their competition, The 
address was received with much enthusiasm by 
the members of the Alliance. 


Messrs, Barnarp & Lras Mra. Co. of Moline, 
[ll., have good cause to feel proud just now. A 
few days ago they received notice from their 
Nuropean agents, Messrs. Wm. R, Dell & Son, 26 
Mark Lane, London, Eng., that the machinery of 
their manufacture exhibited by Messrs. Dell & 
Son at the American Exhibition in London, had 
received the highest award. With the notice the 
following letter was inclosed: 

THH AMERICAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, ENG. 


Wrst Brompton, Lonpon, 8. W., Nov. 18, 18877. 
Gentlemen:—The Committee on Awards, consisting of 
John R, Whitley, Esq., Director General; Jno, Gilmer 
Speed, Hsq., Seeretary or the Exhibition; Vincent A. 
Applin. Esq., Secretary of the Association; Prof. A. E. 
Foote, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Mills, Esq., New York, 
N. Y.; D. BE. Keating, Esq., Providence, R. I, and F. W. 
Sargent, Esq., Boston, Mass., have recommended that 
the Executive Council of the American Exhibition send 
to you the accompanying diploma which I take much 
pleasure in transmitting. I am 
Faithfully yours, JOHN GILMER SPERD, 
Secretary of the Exhibition. 
The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 


SMITH’S “CLYCLONE” PREVENT- 
IVE PROCESS. 


The Buffalo Courter of Dec. 25 has the following: 
When Lyman Smith of Kansas City, after nearly a quar- 
ter of a century of unremitting study and persistent ex- 
periments, solved the problem of a pneumatic system 
wherewith to supplant the old system of handling and 
transferring grain, he placed himself in a position to 
completely revolutionize those methods and make those 
who had so long employed them stand in awe of the 
startling possibilities of his invention, For reasons to, 
be hereafter stated, he says that at this time it requires no 
pufling, for in its operations all that is claimed for it is 
proved beyond dispute, and those who stand by and see it 
work are compelled to hold up their hands in amazement 
and acknowledge that nothing in regard to its operation 
has been exaggerated. So it comes to pass that after Mr. 
Smith built a transfer barge and equipped it with his ma- 
chinery, if he had searched the entire world of nomencla- 
ture he could not have made choice of a more appropriate 
name than that with which it was christened—The 
Cyclone. It is a veritable Kansas cyclone, but harnessed 
and under complete control. When it begins everything 
goes, and in the twinkling of an eye it will snatch up and 
whirl into the receiver anything from a pin to a house 
and lot if the suction pipe be large enough to allow it to 
pass through. The lifting power displayed is something 
stupendous, and it would be difficult to say what it might 
not be developed to do, when one sees an iron ball of 180 
pounds whisked out of sight just as quickly and easily as 
a kernel of wheat or a grain of corn. 

It was not until about two years ago that Mr. Smith 
put his ideas into practical form, and in speaking of that 
occasion and the subsequent building of the Cyclone he 
said yesterday: ‘‘I first built a transfer car at Detroit, 
which was taken to Chicago and used a good deal in 
transferring grain from one car to another on the track. 
Just think of making such a transferin five minutes! The 
car was first put in operation about two years ago, but I 
think more would have been done with it were it not for 
the influence of the elevator interest with the railroads, 
which discourages and if possible puts a stop to the use 
of anything that has a tendency to interfere with the ele- 
vators’ business, and so discriminates against the interest 
of the shipper, who would otherwise be able to enjoy a 
material reduction of expense. The Cyclone was built at 
Cleveland and we have brought it to Buffalo because this 
is the greatest field for its work and there is a great de- 
mand here for something of the kind. With this transfer 
barge we can make a direct transfer from a vessel to a 
canal boat for at least une-fourth the present cost. If we 
get the chance we want to show what it ‘is capable of do- 
ing, with the hope that the men who are in the grain busi- 
ness will see that there is somethlng in it and take it up. 
We don’t want to go into the grain handling business our- 
selves if we can get this process taken up without doing 


so. We want the elevators to adopt our machit ery, 
which they can do without interfering with the present 
buildings. It would simply take the place of the present 
marine leg, the steam shovel and the scoopers. If a series 
of pipes were used there would be no occasion to move 
the vessel, and the unloading would be accomplished still 
more speedily. In the distribution within the building 
they could use the same machinery that they have now. 
The great point in this process is, of course, its value in 
doing away with so much manual labor, as but a small 
crew would be required, and in this regard the question 
of economy becomes an important one.” 

The foregoing conversation was held*on board the 
Cyclone, which now lies in the Erie basin at the foot of 
Fenesee street, and was preliminary to a private exhibi- 
tion of the working of the machinery, About 100 bushels 
of corn had been boxed up on the dock, which it was 
proposed to elevate, to show the rapidity with which the 
work is done. It will be readily understood, however, 
that this was hardly an actual and fair test of its capacity, 
the arrangements not being of a character to permit of 
such a demonstration as could have been made had it 
been possible to operate upon a full load in the hold of a 
vessel or canalboat, in which case the engineer could have 
put on a greater head of steam and correspondingly in- 
creased the suction pressure. But with these disadvan- 
tages the 100 bushels of corn, equivalent to a weight of 
nearly three tops, went out of sight in 22 seconds. Had 
the circumstances been more favorable, Mr. Smith said 
it could have been easily done in at least 18 seconds. The 
fact was clearly demonstrated, however, that the barge 
has a capacity of from 300 to 500 bushels a.minute, and 
by substituting an 18-inch pipe for the one that was used, 
this amount could, perhaps, as claimed by Mr. Smith,,be 
considerably increased. When one remembers that 200 
men could not begin to shovel the grain to this pneumatic 
pipe when working at such a speed, and that there is not 
a marine leg that could do better than 160 bushels a min- 
ute, it furnishes food for protracted thought and specula- 
tion. 

This process, it is claimed, will take up iron ore, coal, 
paving stones, in fact almost any substance without re- 
gard to weight, so long as it is not too large to pass 
through the pipe, and this, too, without damaging the 
pipe or machinery. : 

Mr. Smith, when-asked what he expected to do wifh his 
remarkable invention, said; ‘‘Well, I don’t know, exact- 
ly, unless it be eventually to open the gate here and make 
certain a less expensive handling of grain and put an end 
to the monopoly that at present is in power. The barge 
will be on exhibition here all winter, and subject to the 
order of practical men who may wish to test its operation. 
T have hopes that the men who are interested in the for- 
warding of grain will come to appreciate this process and 
devise some plan to put it into practical operation. If it 
were simply a question of money with me I could some 
time ago have sold out to advantage, but that is not what 
I want. I believe that humanity in general should re- 
ceive the benefit of my invention. They are entitled to 
it. If I sell out to a clique they will lock it up and no 
one will be benefited but themselves. This I am deter- 
mined shall not be done. I can afford to wait, and will 
do so.” 

Mr. Smith has been told that he is in advance of the 
age, but his reply is that if this be so, time will prove it. 
He is confident that he has devised something that will 
eventually come into universal operation, and he says, 
“there are many bright young men that to-day are unable 
to get ahead in this world because of the monopolies that 
keep them on the outside. But just wait until my inven- 
tion gets full swing, and they will be able to do some- 
thing and have an equal show with their fellow men upon 
whom fortune has smiled more brightly.” 


THE SHORT CORN CROP. 


The Indian corn crop of 1887 is estimated by the 
United States Department of Acriculture at 1,453,000,000 
bushels, against 1,665,000,000 in 1886, being a decrease of 
212,000,000 bushels. Sir James Caird, in a letter to the 
London 7imes, exaggerated this deficit, although it is 
very large, when he compared it with the entire cereal 
product of the United Kingdom, The average corn crop 
of the United States for ten years, from 1876 to 1885, was 
1,558,920,145 bushels, against an average annual export 
for the same period of 68,693,286 bushels. | The propor- 
tion of the production exported in these years was 4 4-10 
per cent. The crop of 1887 is 105,920,545 busheles less 
than the average crop for ten years. The potato crop of 
the United States being the smallest yield per acre ever 
reported by the department since it began reporting the 
crops, makes asmall corn crop a greater misfortune. 
The barley crop is also deficient. Barley and potatoes, 
when these crops are good, fill an important place, and 
the same may be said of the apple crop, which is this 
year deficient in many sections of the country. 

The home yield of Indian corn is elastic, it is true, but 
at the same time it increases in area planted. The de- 
ficiency in corn in Austria-Hungary, Roumania and South 
Russia, and at the same time a deficiency here, will have 
its proper influence on values. Thedeficiency at all these 
points is quite unusual. The crop of the Argentine Re 
public, however, is expected to be a good one, and that 
may prevent a very large advance in the price of maize 
in Europe. The deficiency is probably considered by Mr. 
Caird as of greater imporiancee than it is generally 
reckoned here. The deficiency will probably indireetly 
affect the price of beef, mutton, pork and lard, and hog 
products generally, as well as the price of oats.—/rad- 
street's, 


WHY WE WANT TO PROTECT | 
CANALS. 


‘It is not surprising that large numbers will attend next 
Thursday’s Canal Convention for the protection of the 
state canals, when it is known that the elevator owners at 
New York and Buffalo get $25.25 per 1,000 bushels for 
transferring canal grain (outside of trimming charges), 
and particularly so when some of the present elevator 
owners admit that the charge is twenty dollars and twenty- 
Jive cents more than it ought tobe. 'To state the matter 
more Clearly, the elevator owners have testified that a 
quarter of one cent a bushel would pay zel/ for trans- 
ferring grain; this is $2.50 per 1,000 bushels; two trans- 
fers, $5; this, subtracted from the present charge $25.25,- 
leaves the overcharge $20.25, which is a fraction over tw 
cents a bushel—Canal Advocate. : 


Smut in oats usually destroys ten per cent. of the er I 
and often more. Prof. Arthur came across a field of oath 
that was nearly destroyed by smut. He thought to 
whether the spores of the smut pungus were carried wit 
the seed oats. Sowing some of these seeds next year, he 
found the smut abundant on the crop. Of the same seed, 
plots were sown in which, before sowing, the seeds were 
soaked in copperas water. In four different plots of 
different soil, the unsoaked seeds gave about per 500 of 
17.5, 29.90, 20.70 and 23.40 of smutted panicles. The 
seed soaked in copperas water, four-ounces copper sul- 
phate to one gallon water, seed soaked 171g hours before 
sowing, gave plants of which 0.1 panicles only had smut, 
the same soaked forty hours, no smut. 
caustic potash, 14g of caustic potash to 114 pints of water, 
soaked 174g hours, no smut. 


The Southern Manitoba Times has the following on the 
refusal of the Canadian Customs to give clearance papers 
for wheat in bond to Manitoba farmers wishing to ship 
grain by the United States all-rail route:—‘*We can no 
longer conceal from our readers the fact that wheat is 
from eight to ten cents a bushel higher on the American 
side than in Manitoba—at any rate, in the vicinity of 
Emerson. On Saturday last it was 64 cents in Pembina 
and St. Vincent, against 54 cents in Emerson. This is 
attributable, no doubt, to the lower rate of freight in- 
duced by the competition of the Northern Pacific with the 
Manitoba railway. A continuance of this relative dis- 
proportion in the price of wheat can have but one out- 
come. Immigration to Manitoba must close, and our 
people must get over to the Dakota side in haste. At the 
present low price of wheat 10 cents is one-fifth of the 
whole value of a bushel. God help the Manitoba 
farmers!” 


The queerest scheme for making money comes from 
the New York Produce Exchange. Memberships in that 
body were worth, three years ago, $4,500; now they are 
worth but $1,700. A committee was appointed to find 
out what was the trouble. This committee set Mr. G. W. 
Arnold at work on the matter. He suggests the retire- 
ment of 500 members. This would cost about $850,000, 
but it would increase the value of the remaining 2,500 
memberships $500 each, or $1,250,000, their value in- 
creasing as the number among whom the business is to be 
divided decreases. But how are those 500 memberships 
to be selected for retirement, or is it presumed that there 
are 500 self-sacrificing owners of memberships who will 
voluntarily offer them at $1,700 each, knowing that they 
would be worth $500 more if some other fellow’s mem- 
bership was retired instead of their own? But why re_ 
strict the retirement to 500 memberships? The propor, 
tion of grain to the hold-overs would greatly increase a, 
the retiring process went on, and the lucky owners 0 
fifty memberships would be very wealthy. Suppos 
there was only one membership, and one «man could d 
all the business? Verily it is a scheme of great possibili- 
ties if only properly worked.—Chicago Daily Business. 


Col. G. D. Rogers of the Minneapolis Market Record, 
publishes the following figures on the amount of wheat 
to come to Minneapolis: ‘‘ There are now in store in Min- 
neapolis 8,000,000 bu., in country elevators northwest and 
west of here some 15,000,000 bu., and in the hands of 
farmers northwest and west of this city, according to re- 
cent estimates that bear the stamp of close investigation, 
some 10,000,000 bu. of wheat above bread and seed, mak- 
ing 33,000,000 bu. in all. Local mills and shipments for 
the supply of the outside demand are expected to want 
300 cars daily average until Sept 1, say 200 working days. 
That calculation calls for 60,000 cars, or 30,000,000 bu. 
yet to come here from the 1887 crop. Minneapolis has 
already received in the four months of the crop year— 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1—25,000,000 bu., and has gained in local 
stocks only 6,000,000 bu. That is, 19,000,000 bu. have 
been consumed here by the millsand otherwise disposed of. 
Allowing the call for wheat to be as urgent for the remain- 
ing eight months asit has been for the past four, receiptf 
would have to be 57,000,000 bu. to meet it. The demand 
will not be so large for the first three months on account 
of the shortened capacity of the local mills. After mak- 
ing that allowance, the demand and prospects indicate 
that the total receipts of wheat in Minneapolis for the 
current crop year will exceed 50,000,000 bu. against 39,- 
000,000 from the crop of 1886. The legitimate reunire- 
ments will demand that amount, and if the movement at 
any time falls below the rate indicated, or less than 300 
cars daily, prices will harden to that extent that will most 
likely turn the usual volume of moyement into this chats 
nel again,” : : 
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Memberships on the New York Produce Exchauge have 
been selling down as low as $1,650. 


Mr. G. T. Wyman has been elected president of the 
Minneapolis Board of Trade, and Robert Hale re-elected 
secretary. 


Memberships on the Chicago Board of Trade ranged in 
price from $1,650 to $2,100 during 1887. The present 
value is about $1,850. 


At a meeting of the Chicago Grain Receivers’ Associa 
tion, the following officers were re-elected for the ensuing 
ial President, Geo. M How; vice pre-ident, Geo. H. 
a treasurer, A. M. Henderson; secretary, H. H. 

arr. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade have fixed 
the assessment for next year at $90 per member, an in- 
crease of $30 over last year and the highest assessment, 
ever made. It is necessitated by the payment of $100,000 
to settle the Chamber of Commerce lease, and to place the 
Board’s finances in a good condition. 


The Corn and Flour Exchange in Baltimore c!osed the 
year with the usual celebration, The entertainment con- 
sisted of a police drill, clog dancing, and songs and 
speeches. <A large number of the members appeared dis- 
guised in the costumes of all nations. About 500 ladies 
were present. The programme ended with a game of 
foot-ball. 


The Corn and Flour Exchange of Baltimore will ask 
for a reduction in elevator and storage charges. ‘The ele- 
vator rate at present is 114 cents including a storage of 10 
days, and the storage rate 3.8 of a cent for each succeed- 
ing day. In Chicago the rates have been fixed at 4 cents 
from November to May. In Toledo at 114. cents from 
Feb. 15 to May 1. In New York City 90 days’ storage is 
gratis. These reductions lave been made for the purpose 
of attracting grain to the points named. 


The New York Stock Exchange has begun the fight 
against the bucket shops by the establishment of a fund 
of $10,000 to carry on the warfare. The governors of 
the Exchange charge that the bucket-shop men do not 
buy securities for delivery as required by law. Some of 
the bucket-shop owners protest that they are complying 
with all the requirements of the law, and assert that the 
Stock Exchange can no longer stand the leakage in its 
business due to the presence of “legitimate” bucket shops 
and the Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


The annual auction sale of sample-table privileges on 
the Chicago Board of Trade has just taken place, Hach 
table has four squares and no member or firm is entitled to 
more than one. ‘Ten dollars apiece is the rent asked, and 
the prices paid at the auction is the premium for the 
choice of location. The highest price bid at this sale was 
$110 by Chandler, Brown & Co. Six other privileges 
were sold at $100 each, a few for $85, some for $75 and a 
long list from $40 to $60. A number went at $25 to $35. 
The prices were not so high as formerly, but better than 
was expected at this time. 


The new commission rule was thoroughly discussed in 
a recent informal meeting of members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. It was the opinion of most of th: se 
present, that a minimum rate of 4 and 1-16 per cent. com- 
mission should be given to produce men in St. Louis, Du- 
luth and New York who transacted business with the 
Chicago Board; also that to persons of those cities repre- 
sented on the Chicago Board, a lower rate should be made 
than to outside parties. A committee was appointed to 
confer with legal advisers as to the propriety of doing 
this. The question of retaining the present tariff, there- 
by charging higher rates than other cities do, and in this 
way driving trade away from Chicago, was also discussed. 


The San Francisco Call Board has been agitating the 
question of a reduction of warehouse charges on Call 
Board grain. It was proposed that the limit be fixed at 
$1 per ton for the season, the same as charged on ordinary 
storage. Thisis vigorously opposed by the warehouse 
interest, which bas been making a profitable business out 
of Call Board grain, collecting at the monthly rate of 25 
cents per ton, fifteen days being charged the same as a 
month, etc., and new charges being made at every trans- 

fer, in many instances running the amount up to $3 and 
over for the season. The matter has been referred to a 
committee of nine, composed of four warehousemen, 
four Produce Exchange directors and the president vf the 
Exchange. 


The board of directors of the San Francisco Produce 
Exchange Call Board Association has amended a former 
Tule of the Board by providing, in addition to other stip- 
ulations, that in ‘“‘no case shall the value of spot wheat 
here, as the basis for marginal purposes, differ by more 


_ than three dollars per ton from its sale value for prompt 


eet by moderate-sized iron ship, f. 0. b, to the 
United Kingdom, usual options to be determined by the 
Values of other options to be based 
00 spot prices with interest and charges added.” It is 
thought this will effectually prevent a recurrence of the 
inflation of prices such as took place in California last 


July, when wheat was forced to $2 15, or more than $15 
per ton than it was worth for shipment to Europe, at the 
current values and freight rates, and which resulted so 
disastrously to all parties concerned. 7 


At the annual election of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Buffalo, N. Y., R. B. Adam, dry goods dealer, was 
elected president; George B. Matthews, miller, vice-presi- 
dent, and Edward W. Hayes of the Bank of Commerce, 
treasurer. In his address President Adam stated that the 
weighmaster reported that the shortages on grain cargoes 
this year averaged ten pounds on each 1,000 bushels, the 
same average as last year. 


The recent election on the Chicago Board of Trade was 
one of the most interesting which has taken place in a 
long time. The vote was the largest ever cast and the 
majority the greatest ever given. The successful candi- 
date for President, Charles L. Hutchinson, is the young- 
est ever elected to that responsible position, being only 33 
yearsold. Ileis the son of the successfui grain dealer 
and pork packer, so well known on the Board as ‘‘Old 
Hutch,” and has developed remarkable business ability, 
as is proved by the many offlces of trust which he holds. 
He is acting Vice-President of the Chicago Packing and 
Provision Company, and has charge of its financial affairs; 


President of the Corn Exchange Bank, in which he owns a ! 
fourth interest; is an equal partner with his father in the | 


grain business, is interested in the East St. Louis Packing 
and Provision Company, the Traders’ Insurance Com- 
pany, and the Chicago City Railway Company. He is 
President of the Art Institute of Chicago, of which he is 
one of the most ardent supporters, and a member of the 
principal social and musical clubs of the city. He is also 
largely interested in charitable works and is a director of 
the Relief and Aid Society. Mr. Hutchinson is a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s Universalist Church and an active work- 
er in the Sunday school. He was married some years 
ago to a daughter of H. M. Kinself. He is a Republican 
in politics. Mr, Hutchinson’s majority over his opponent, 
George D. Rumsey, was 905. George D. Parker was 
chosen Vice-President by a majority of 1,008 over the 
other candidate, J. C. Hately. Mr. Parker was born in 
Boston, but has been a resident of Chicago for 26 years. 
He is now 86 years old, and is a self-made man, being 
first a boy in the grain inspection department, then a 
doorkeeper on the Board. In 1875 he went into partner- 
shio with his brother, and the firm of George G. Parker 
& Co. is still in existence. He has succeded in life by 
force of his own exertions. A number of directors and 
committeemen were also elected; the interest in the elec- 
tion was manifested by the unusual number of ‘‘outside” 
members who are seldom seen on the Board, but who 
came in to vote. 


THE VISIBLE SUPPLY. 


Bradstreet’s publishes a tabulated statement of the vis- 
ible supply of wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley in ware- 
houses and elevators, out of farmers’ hands, at about 70 
cities and towns, besides wheat stocks at elevators at 
about 1,000 Northwestern interior points, This includes, 
besides the Northwestern interior elevators, about 50 
more points that are covered by the Board of Trade vis- 
ible supply reports and including grain ‘‘in transit by 
rail.” The totals and comparisons are as follows: 

The total visible supply of wheat in the United States 
and Canada, exclusive of the Pacific coast, amounted on 
Jan. 1 to 69,780,000 bushels, 18,000,000 less than were re- 
ported one year ago. ‘There are 5,500,000 bushels less 
held in Minnesota, Dakota and in Northern Iowa and 
Western Wisconsin: 7,400,000 less in the region Eounded 
by Chicago, Omaha, Quincy, St. Joseph, Kansas City and 
Leavenworth; 7,000,000 less in Indiana, Ohio and Mich- 
igan, and 1,600,000 less at the Atlantic ports. 

Since Oct, 1, 1887, the visible wheat stocks have in- 
creased over 24,000 000 bushels, but in the last quarter of 
1886 they increased 36,700,000, andin the last three 
months of 1886 they increased 19,600,000 bushels. In 
the Jike quarter of 1885 the gain of wheat stocks in sight 
was 23 200,000 busbe's. 

Indian corn visible stocks, amounting to 9,625,174 
bushels Jan. 1, 1888, are 5,100,000 less than one year ago, 
but are 1,200,000 bushels Jarger than they were three 
months ago. They are 1,100,000 bushels heavier than 
two years ago, and 4,400,000 bushels heavier than three 
years ago. 

The total visible stock of oats Jan. 1 was 8,891,000 
bushels, 2,950,000 bushels more than one year ago, 2,250,- 
000 bushels more than three mouths ago, and 5,550,000 
bushels more than two years ago. 

The total stocks of rye in sight Jan. 1, 1886, amounted 
to 393,625 bushels, 137,000 bushels less than on Jan. 1, 
1887, 87,000 bushels less than on Oct. 1, 1887, but 567,000 
bushels less than on Jan, 1, 1886. 

Barley visible stocks, 3,983,919 bushels, are 410,000 
bushels larger than on Jan, 1, 1887, and 2,610,000 bushels 
larger than on Oct. 1, 1887, while, as compared with Jan. 
1, 1886, they are but 1,610,000 larger. 

The total stocks of wheat flour at principal points of 
production and distribution in millers’ and jobbers’ hands 
(warehouses) is about 2,086,000 barrels, about the same as 
a year ago, one-seventh more than two years ago, and 
double what the stocks were three months ago. 


Sylvan Wahlrab, the Hungarian miller of Milwaukee, 
Wis, who made money so rapidly in his speculations in 
grain on the Chamber of Commerce, and whoh s madea 
fortune of $300,000 in three years in that city, has failed 
for’a large amount. 
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Bucket-Shop Decision--Recovery of Amount Lost. 


A rather peculiar decision was rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee in the bucket-shop case of 
Reese vs. Bell et al. The suit was brought by the 
plaintiff to recover money lost by her husband while 
speculating in a bucket shop operated by the defendants. 
The court held that in all bucket-shop cases where suit is 
brought to recover money lost the defendants should be 
allowed to deduct all amounts paid as winnings, and that 
only the net amount lost after deducting winnings could 
be recovered from the defendants. 


Boards of Trade--Power to Expel Members. 


The Supreme Court of Illinois decided, in the recent 
case of Pitcher vs. the Board of Trade of the city of 
Chicago, that under section 6 of the charter of that body 
it had power to adopt a rule providing for the trial and 
expulsion of a member for misconduct, that such expul- 
sion would be binding and conclusive on an expelled 
member when he had agreed to submit to and observe all 
such rules, regulations and by laws as might be adopted, 
and that a bill for injunction would not lie by an expelled 
member of the corporation to restore him on the ground 
that the expulsion deprived him of a valuable pecuniary 
and property interest in his membership. 


Grain Held on Storage—Delivery—Tender of 
Charges and Receipts. 


Section 15 of chapter 124 of the Minnesota General 
Statuses of 1878 provides for the delivery of grain held 
on storage upon the tender of storage charges and re- 
ceipts. ‘he Supreme Court of Minnesota has lately held, 
in the case of Wallace vs. the Minnespolis & Northern 
Elevator Company, that it is competent fora bailee of 
grain held in store to name the tormal requisites of a 
tender of charges and receipts as provided in the statute, 
and that where such bailee places his refusal to deliver 
the grain solely on the ground that it is claimed by a third 
party, he will not be permitted subsequently to change 
his position and justify such refusal on the ground |hat 
the charges are not paid. 


Contract for Cotton Futures. 


In the case of Gruner et al. vs. Stucker, a case in 
which the validity of contracts for futures was involved, 
the Supreme Court of Lousiana held that the legality of 
such contracts depended on the dealings of the parties 
thereto, and could not be affected by the fact that in 
various previous transactions which plaintiffs as ugents 
had made with other third parties settlements had been 
made by the adjustment of differences The court fur- 
ther held that, inasmuch as the defendent’s firm had two 
places of business, one in New Orleans directed by him, 
and the other in Savannah conducted by his co-partner, 
and as both branches had repeatedly employed plaintiffs in 
dealings in futures, and had received and settled the 
accounts, plaintiffs had the right to assume that such 
dealings were within the scope of the business and within 
the presumed knowledge of all the parties. 


1. Defendant was arrested upon a complaint, tried be- 
fore a justice of the peace for a misdemeanor, convicted 
and appealed to the District Court. Upon trial in the 
District Court testimony was introduced tending to estab- 
lish all the material allegations of the complaint. Upon 
the close of the state’s testimony, defendant moved the 
court that the cause be dismissed and the defendant dis- 
charged, which motion was sustained, held error. 

2. Where a defendant was charged with keeping and 
having charge of scalcs for the purpose of weighing live 
stock, grain, coal and other articles, and knowingly and 
willfully reporting fa'’se or untrue weights, whereby 
another was defrauded, it was held competent for the pur- 
pose of showing guilty knowledge, to prove that at or 
about the time alleged in the complaint the defendant used 
and caused to be used in the weighing of stock and grain 
a loaded weight, heavier than other and correct weights 
kept by bim, thereby causing the apparent weight of the 
stock, hay, etc., to be diminished. 


GAINING EXPERIENCE. 


Der vhay of him was lik dis,” he said, in explanation 
to his friends, ‘‘der proker says if I puys wheat at 82 
cents und he goes oop, I can’t help put make some money, 
so I puys him.” 

“But wheat went down.” 

“Oxactly—der proker forgot to tell me dot if wheat 
went down I lose; put I knows petter next time. I haf 
some oxperience.”— Wall Street News. 


T. G. Mitchell of “Watford, Ont., will erect a 25,000- 
bushel grain elevator. 
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Ataspecial meeting heldin Albany, N. Y., Dec. 28, the 
Canal Board straightened out their financial matters, so 
that $500,000 appropriated for the enlargement of the 
locks on the canals can be expended. 


The Canal Union will ask the New York Legislature 
to appropriate $1,000,000 for the improvement of state 
canals, of which $600,000 is to deepen the channel of the 
Erie Canal to nine feet instead of seven, and enlarge ten 
locks; the balance is for other canals. 


In the year 1800 the wages of all classes of artisans in 
this country were exceedingly low, and the hours of work 
were from sunrise to sunset. Onthe Pennsylvania canals 
the diggers were fed on the coarsest food, lodged in mere 
sheds and paid $6 per month from May to November, and 
$5 per month from November to May. 


It is said there will be an addition to the Duluth ship- 
ping capacity next season of about 75,000 tons. Ship owners 
think that freight rates will not be so high next year as 
heretofore, and that five cents will be the maximum wheat 
rate from Duluth. The increased tonnage, however, will 
increase the aggregate sum of freight receipts. 


The Marine Record says: Compared with 1886 the 
shipments of wheat by canal show a decrease of 1,389,- 
953 bushels; in corn there is an increase of 2,099,898 
bushels; in oats an increase of 1,729,950 bushels; in 
barley an increase of 438,299 bushels, and in rye an in- 
crease of 164,726 bushels. The total increase In the ship- 
ments of all grain by canal is 3,042,920 bushels. 


The St. Lawrence River, where it leaves Lake Ontario, 
is 12,600 feet (two and a half miles) wide and twenty-six 
feet deep. The waters of the little, shallow lake have 
been pouring out through this channel for a good many 
years, and the lake is as high asever. Yet there are those 
who say that a channel 200 feet wide and 15 or 20 feet 
deep, from Chicago to the Illinois River, would drain off 
Lake Michigan. 


The oldest canal in America is for sale. It is called the 
Union Canal and extends from the Schuylkill River near 
Reading, Pa., to the Susquehanna at Middletown. The 
route was first surveyed in 1762, but the carial was not 
completed until 1827. It is eighty-nine miles in length 
and cost $5,000,000. No doubt it can be bought at a much 
lower figure. Itis not stated whether the property has 
to be removed or not.— Albany Hupress. 


Senator Butler has introduced with slight amendments 
the bill reported to Congress the last session, by the com- 
mittee on the improvement of the Lower Mississippi, and 
known a3 the Cowder Outlet Bill. It is entitled, ‘‘A bill 
to make Lake Borgne outlet, to improve low water navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River from New Orleans to 
Cairo, and incidentally to reclaim and protect the valley 
lands of the Mississippi from overflow without levees.” 


The Ohio River Commission will meet in Washington 
Jan. 18 and will make some recommendations concerning 
work on the river. Itis claimed that Congress should 
provide for the improvement of the Ohio in order to pre- 
vent a repetition of the coal famine. The construction 
of dams and locks at intervals between Pittsburg and 
Louisville, has been under consideration for some time, 
and Congress will be asked for an appropriation for that 
purpose. 


The attention of the authorities and the public has been 
drawn to the practice of overloading freight carrying ves- 
sels by the St. Catharines Jowrnal, which, in an article on 
the subject, says that it is a well-known fact that since the 
enlargement of the Welland Canal many of the old vessels 
that formerly carried from 18,000 to 20,000 bushels, now 
carry from 32,000 to 35,000 bushels. Since there is a load 
line of perfect safety it should be in sight at all times, 
just the same as the capacity of a freight-car is marked, 
to be seen and known by all interested. 


The Erie Canal cost the state of New York $3,000,000, 
but it has well repaid the outlay, and the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 now asked for, to improve this and other 
canals in the state will be money well invested. When 
the Erie Canal was first built, a boat carrying 70 tons 
could barely pass the locks; then an enlargement was 
made at great cost by which a boat carrying about 240 
tons could safely pass; the contemplated improvement 
will permit of boats of 600 tons burden passing through 
the locks. It will be acostly job, but the increase in 
traffic appears to warrant the outlay. 


The executive committee appointed by the Illinois 
River Improvement Convention held at Peoria in October, 
have indorsed a bill to be offered to Congress. The bill 
provides for the selection of a commission of five, two to 
be engineers from the army and three from civil life, the 
latter to be paid $5.000 a year. The duty of this com- 
mission would be to look after the work of making plans 
and surveys for the canal. The friends of the Dlinois 
River improvement in Congress have been waiting to hear 
from this committee before taking any steps. They de- 
sire to get the improvement of the [linois River and its 
extension to Lake Michigan by the canal, first of all, but 
are undecided how to go to work. The only help they 
have so far received has been from friends of the Henne- 
pin Canal and a few Eastern members who are interested 


in this caval as an east and west route, and who are op- 
posed to the Illinois River asa north and south route. 
The people on the Lower Mississippi are in favor of the 
north and south route by the Illinois River continued to 
Chicago, but St. Louis opposes it, and for this and some 
other reasons no assistance has been given by the people 
from St. Louis down. The Illinois men are now looking 
about to see where they can make the best com- 
bination, and it will probably be with the Hepnepin peo- 
ple on the west and the Erie Canal people on the east. 
This would give them an east and west waterway across 
Illinois. 


It is rumored that there may be a strong combination of 
canal and waterway interests in favor of important im- 
provements, such as the Ohio River, Hennepin Canal, Erie 
Canal, and Florida Ship Canal enterprises. There are 
more projects of this kind now on hand than ever, among 
them being the Hennepin Canal, the Erie Canal, improve- 
ment dams for the Ohio River, the Portage Lake Canal, 
purchase of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the ship 
canal along the coast down to Florida and across that 
state, the St. Mary’s Ship Canal, and the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal. Should they combine they would prob- 
ably be able to dictate terms. 


The inspection of grain received at.Chicago by lake and 
the Illinois and Michighn Canal during the year 1887 was 
as follows: Wheat—82,400 bushels No. 2 Red, 20,800 
bushels No. 3 Red, 107,471 bushels No 2 spring; total, 
160,671 bushels. Corn—225,085 bushels No. 2 yellow, 
37,800 bnshels No. 3 yellow, 51,440 bushels No. 2 white, 
18,800 bushels No. 3 white, 1,317,200 bushels No. 2, 
400,750 bushels No. 8, 27,000 bushels No. 4; total, 
2,078,075 bushels. Oats—332,600 bushels No. 2 white; 
47,000 bushels No. 8 white, 303,900 bushels No. 2, 33,500 
bushels No 8, 48,000 bushels no grade; total, 865,000 
bushels. Rye, 29,700 bushels No. 2. Total amount of 
grain, 3,133,446 bushels. 


Among the appropriations recommended for rivers and 
harbors, the following estimates have been submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress. Illinois River, 
$350,000; Mississippi River, from St. Paul to Des Moines 
Rapids, $1,500,000; Mississipp] River, from Des Moines 
Rapids to mouth of Illinois River, $264,000; Mississippi 
River, between mouths of Illinois and Ohio Rivers $600, - 
000; Mississippi River, from Cairo to the head of the 
passes, $500,000; improving harbors below Cairo: At 
Columbus, $61,750; at Hickman, $251,750; at Greenville, 
$148,500; at Vicksburg, $282,500; at New Orleans, $608, 
000; at Bolivar Levee, $150,000; Missouri River, from 
mouth to Sioux City. $1,000,000; surveys and examina- 
tions of the river, $120,000. 


A meeting of the Cleveland Board of Industry was 
held Jan. 7, at which matters of interest to lake mariners 
were discussed. Resolutions were adopted declaring in 
favor of a naval reserve on the lakes, and the Ohio Con- 
gressmen were urged to do all in their power to further 
the project. The committee to whom was referred the 
matter of extending the breakwater made its report and 
gave some interesting facts in regard to the lake marine 
and the extent of lake commerce. The fleet of vessels reg- 
istered now amount to 38,405, which is more than the 
number enrolled on the Pacific Ocean and its tributaries, 
and the tonnage is double the extent of that engaged in 
river and inland navigation in the United States, and con- 
stitutes more than one-sixth of. all the tonnage in the 
country. ; 


Vessel owners generally concede that the season just 
closed was the most prosperous they ever experienced, and 
certainly the record of the shipping built on the lakes this 
year would seem to bear out the statement. Vessel prop- 
erty has seldom, if ever, been quoted so high as at present, 
and with the exceptions of the Vernon and Osc: ola, all 
the craft which were battered to pieces during the season 
were of low grade, principally canal schooners, which 
had outlived their usefulness except as carriérs of coarse 
freights. The new tonnage added to the lake fleet during 
the year and placed in commission includes fifty-three ves- 
sols, in all valued at $5,817,000. The improvement is due 
chiefly to the bigh freights which prevailed from the open- 
ing of the season to its close, for iron ore from the Supe- 
rior mines, creating a demand for craft of the larger class, 
—Marine Record. 

The ‘‘Soo” Canal bill now pending before Congress 
asks for an appropriation of $4,000,000. This bill was 
introduced by Senator Palmer, and is the outcome of the 
convention held at Sault Ste. Marie last June. The object 
was deemed of such national importance and magnitude 
that it was thought best not to include it in the usual 
harbor and river appropriations but make a distinct 
matter of it. The figures given below give some idea of 
the great increase in the traffic carried on by this canal, 
and the imperative demand, in view of the steady growth 
of commerce in that direction, for better facilities for 
handling the enormous freight business so as to prevent a 
serious blockade, which would result in great loss to the 
interests of the country. The amount of freight passing 
the canal has increased from 1,567,741 tons during the 
season of 1881 to 2,874,557 tons in 1884, or in the three 
years an increase of 1,306,816 tons, or 83 2-5 per cent. in 
the amount actually passing the canal in one season. The 
number of vessels which passed through the lock in 1885 
was 5,380, with an actual freight tonnage of 3,256,628, 
while in 1886 the figures increased to 7,424 vessels, with 
a tonnage of 4,528,759 tons of the aggregate value of 
nearly $70,009,000, an increase of 39 per cent. The max- 
imum capacity of the present lock, vessels arriving and 
departing in groups of four each way, is ninety-six ves- 
sels for each twenty-four hours. In the month of Jul‘& 


1886, sixty-seven vessels were passed through the lock, 
the largest on record to that date. During June of the 


present year eighty-four vessels were passed in a single 


day. 
The charge made that the Canadian government dis- 
criminates in tolls against American vessels passing 
through the Welland Canal, has been denied by the In- 
land Revenue Department. The charge is probably due 
to the following order, which has been issued annually 
for three years, which reads thus: ‘‘For the forth- 
coming season of navigation, and no longer, the rate 
of toll tobe paid for passage through the Welland and 
St. Lawrence canals only of the under-mentioned food 
products, when shipped for Montreal or any other Cada- 
dian port east of Montreal, is fixed at 2 cents per ton on 
wheat, Indian corn, peas, barley and rye. This is a re-: 
duction of from 20 to 2 cents per ton, which is given in 
the form of a rebate after the cargo has arrived at Mon- 
treal. The object of the Dominion government in pro- 
mulgating this order was to encourage trade over the St. 
Lawrence route instead of allowing it to go to American, 
ports. American vessels passing through the Welland 
and St. Lawrence canals to Montreal would be entitled to 
the same rebate of tolls as Canadian vessels receive. There 
can be no discrimination when, as the officials of the de- 
partment state, a Canadian vessel landing her cargo at a 
United States port would derive no benefit from rebate, 
but would have to pay the full rate—20 cents per ton.” 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


The National Board of Trade will convene at Washing-,_ 
ton on Wednesday, Jan. 18, and there have been thirty- 
six resolutions submitted by the various boards of trade 
of the country at large for discussion at the congress. 
Among these resolutions are several from the leading or- 
ganizations, which are, in a measure, of some importance. 
The Chicago Board of Trade presents a resolution rec: 
ommending the establishment of a bureau of statistics, 
for the purpose of collecting and dissemination of accu- 
rate reports as to the average and yield of the various 
crops of the United States, especially those of grain and 
cotton. It also presents the following: 

Resolved, That we recommend the immediate revision of 
our tariff laws to a revenue basis, in order to promote com- 
merce at home and abroad, and that every industry and every 
pace of our country may enjoy perfect equality under the 

aw. 

Besides this it presents a resolution relating to extradi- 
tion treaties, the encouragement of American steamship 
lines and merchant marine. The Boston Merchants’ As- 
sociation advocate a revival of the merchant marine in 
every way by the government. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade asks for a new bank- 
rupt law. Also that Congress repeal the postal law re- 
garding the printing of advertisements on covers of third 
and fourth-class matter. Also this: 

Resolved, That we believe that the industrial interests of the 
country will be most permanently established by adhering to 
the principle adopted at the foundation of the government 
of imposing duties on imports, that will incidentally protect 
American manufactures, while providing a suflicient revenue 
for the government. 

The Baltimore Board of Trade asks for the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Ship Canal. The Philadelphia Board of 
Trade advocates the extension and enlargement of the 
coast and harbor defenses. 

The Portland (Oregon) Board of Trade submits the 
question, ‘‘The surplus, and how it should be expended.” 

The New York Board of Trade wants the tax upon al- 
cohol used in arts and manufactures abolished. Also 
this: : 

Teesolved, That recent events have shown, in amanner which 
cannot longer be disregarded, the danger to the business in- 
terests of the country from our government continuing in 
time of peace the excessive taxation which was necessary in 
time of war. 

Leesolved, That while it is desirable to reduce the internal 
taxes, it is not desirable to abolish the internal revenue sys- 
tem as a whole, for the reason that it affords guarantees of 
quality to consumers and insures the prosperity of established 
industries. 

It also advocates a telegraphic service in connection 
with the postal service. , 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce presents a reso- 
lution relating to the amendment of the naturalization 
laws. Philadelphia and New York both advocate refund- 
ing the 4 per cent. bonds and issue of low rate bond as a 
basis for National banking. The Providence Board of 
Trade advocates the establishment of telegraphic service 
by the National government. 

All the questions will be presented and discussed by 
the National Board of Trade, and the result of any action 
will be reported to Congress. 


Jacob H. Delaplaine, bookkeeper for the Portage 
Straw-Board Works of Circleville, Ohio, is another vic- 
tim to the grain gambling mania, and has left for parts 
unknown. An examination of the firm’s books shows 
that he isa defaulter to a large amount. It is alleged that 
he lost $1,900 in a bucket shop in Circleville within a few 
days prior to his flight. ; 


The following elevators were erected in Minneapolis 
during 1887: The St. Anthony Elevator Company’s ele- 
vator costing $151,000; the Minneapolis & Pacific Rail- 
way Company’s elevator costing $118,000; Sidle, Fletcher 
& Holmes built an eight-story elevator adjoining the 
Northwestern Mill, costing $50,000; D. R. Putnam built 
an annex to his elevator costing $19,000, and 8. G. Cook 
& Co. an elevator annex costing $10,000. : t 
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THE STATE HAS THE RIGHT, 


The state of Illinois made a law limiting elevator 
charges on grain at Chicago, and the law was sustained 
by the highest courts in the United States. And the Hon. 
Denis O’Brien, the Attorney-General of the State of New 
York, rendered an opinion in May last that the state had 
aright to make a maximum charge for transferring canal 
grain at the ports of New York and Buffalo. Moreover, 
wharfage charges at New York and Brooklyn are gov- 
erned by the state, notwithstanding the fact that the 
wharves are owned mostly by individuals having the 
right to reduce and limit elevator charges.—Canal Advo- 
cate. 


TORONTO AND THE GRAIN TRADE. 


We see no reason why Toronto may not become a con- 
siderable storage place for Northwestern wheat. The 
bulk of the crop is not ready for export before naviga- 
tion closes. It must be moved by rail in the winter and 
must be moving ali the winter. It would be idle work 
storing the wheat in the Northwest all the winter, while 
the price is high, and then attempting to rush it forward 
in the spring when prices have taken their usual drop. 
Toronto, being a monetary center and having great rail- 
way facilities, would be a convenient place at which the 
wheat might halt on its journey East. From Toronto a 
big New York steamer could be loaded from trains 
timed accurately to arrive on the day the steamer comes 
in. From this point the whole of the markets of the 
Eastern and Middle states, also the Canadian rail and 
water routes, are open, and there is no other place having 
such choice of routes and other advantages that we can 


see. 

While, therefore, Montreal no doubt will do a large 
exporting trade between the Northwest and England, 
Toronto is likely to do a much greater business between 
the American and Canadian Northwest and the Eastern 
and Middle states. There will be quite as much as both 
cities can do so soon as the Canadian government removes 
the ridiculous restrictions which prevent the Canadian 
Northwest from prospering.— Toronto Globe. 


“WHEAT THAT GROWS IN THE PAPER MILLS. 


Itis strange, but true, that most of the wheat that is 
sold at the Produce Exchange is grown at the various 
paper mills in the country. Andalso strange to remark, 
as shown by the following from a newspaper man who 
has looked up the matter ‘‘most of it is Eastern wheat, 
not Western or Southern wheat, and mill wheat at that.” 
This particular product of the nineteenth century and 
American genius, only remotely resembles the raw mate 
rial; so remotely, indeed, that its own mother, so to 
speak, wou'd not know it. It is turned out in im- 
mense quantities in all the manufacturing districts of 
New England. Rice, rags, grass, straw, sawdust are 
among the ingredients. These are made into apulp and 
passed through various processes, leading successively 
from mill to warehouse, warehouse to office and thence to 
the Produce Exchange. In the last stage pens and ink 
play an important part in the finishing touches that com- 
plete the transformation. Our Eastern wheat. in fact, 
and a great deal of our primest Northwestern is—paper. 
This is the wheat that has been tumbling so much and 
kicking up such queer capers of late in the New York 
market. We mention the fact in order that those who may 
fear a famine in the land in consequence of the entire 
stock of wheat in the country having been disposed of, 
several times over, of late, may understand that the article 
referred to is not the product of the plowed lands, but 
largely the yield of our Eastern paper mills.—W. Y. Mer- 
cantile Journal. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR CORN. 


Corn is quoted higher in Chicago than in any corre- 
sponding month for a number of years. There are two 
reasons for this: A large decrease in this year’s crops, and 
an increase in home consumption, leaving a deficit in the 
amount required for foreignshipment. The latter is gen- 
erally a steady quantity, and not of serious consequence 
at any time, since, inthe last ten years it has not risen 
above an average of 414 per cent. of the whole crop. 
The yield of last year, according to the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, was 1,655,000, - 
000 bushels, and that of the present year, 1,453,000,000 
bushels—a falling off of 212,000,000 bushels. This de- 
crease must necessarily have an influence upon prices not 
only of the product in the elevator, but upon meats and 
provisions generally. The percentage of corn uncon- 
sumed in the places where grown last year was 17.3 for 
the entire country. That percentage has very materially 
decreased during the year just closing; and the amount 
kept on hand for feeding, up to the time of harvesting the 
next crop will be small indeed. The fact is, not a pound 
of corn®should be left over in any year for shipment abroad, 
notwithstanding the immensity of the crop and its future 

ibilities, It should go into meat production. In the 

est, this year, a majority of those who devoted their 
energies and capital to stock growing would have gone 
financially to the wall, but for the well-maintained prices 
of hogs. Many a producer lamented the fact that his fat 
steers were not solid and substantial porkers. There has 
been fluctuation in mess pork and lard and short ribs dur- 
ing the season, but never to an extent that created alarm 
oreyen uneasiness. Last year’s crop, especially in the 


Westera States, was consumed at home—in the country 
through, 82.77 per cent; in the West alone, 79.8 per cent. 
In this state of the crop of 106,000,000 bushels, 
there was used at home 58 per cent., an amount far too 
small. But the experience of the present year, with the 
results achieved in fattening hogs for a market right here 
at home, will undoubtedly change the percentage of the 
future. There are no better hogs in the world for all 
purposes of packing than are raised on the plains of Ne- 
braska in the midst of an ocean of corn, and with a door 
oe in Omaha for all that can be raised.— Omaha Repub- 
aca, 


A SERIOUS CHARGE. 


The question is asked if the Washington reports ever 
indicate a short wheat crop much before harvest time. A 
correspondent desires that attention be called to the fact 
that it was not so in the short crop year of 1881, and that 
‘the same remark will apply to the corn crop of last year. 
The earliest estimates were for the largest yield ever re- 
ported, aud the summer was pretty well advanced before 
the first intimation was given that there was a material 
decrease in condition. The shortage in each case was 
known and acted on in the speculative markets long before 
the folks at Washington threw out an inkling of the fact 
that there was a deficiency.— Chicago Tribune. 


THE OHIO CANALS. 


It is hardly probable that the ‘legislature will be bam- 
boozled on the canal question. Against the fact of a de- 
ficit of $65,315 in 1887 stands the showing that this is less 
by $38,000 than the deficit of 1880. And Gov. Foraker, 
in his message, suggests two considerations which must 
have weight with every fair-minded member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. That the canals have been a burden, he 
explains, is largely the result of doubt and uncertainty as 
to the policy to be pursued with respect to them. ‘‘In 
proportion as the idea has prevailed that they were to be 
abandoned, the development of business upon them has 
been discouraged, and they have been neglected and 
allowed to fall into bad repair, while on the other 
hand, the recent revival of sentiment in favor of 
maintaining and improving them has had the oppo- 
site effect.” As proof of this latter statement he calls 
attention to the increase of gross receipts and the de- 
crease of expenditures last year. There are sound 
reasons for the opinion held by the State Engineer 
and Board of Public Works that the canal property would 
be profit-paying in a few years if it were ‘‘well understoed 
that the canals were to be maintained and cared for.” 
Another strong point—though not a new one—is thus 
urged by the Governor: ‘‘1t should be remembered that 
they (the canals) exert 4 wholesome influence upon the 
rates of freight transportation that reaches far beyond the 
business they do and the localities through which they 
pass.” There can be no doubt about the commerclal im- 
portance of a tow-line with a canal-boat at one end and a 
mule at the other end. This combination is an effective 
regulator of railroad freight rates. 

If the legislature has a proper regard for party inter- 
ests and the public welfare, it will defeat every scheme 
which might impair the usefulness of the canal system. — 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


WE HOLD OUR OWN. 


The experience of the past few years shows that this 
country is now fully able to hold her own in the struggle. 
While English capital has been poured continually into 
the Indian wheat industry, the exports of India have not 
kept pace with the expenditure. As the principal rivalry 
among wheat exporting countries is in the British market, 
and as it is in this market that India would be supposed 
to receive the preference, the showing made by the United 
States is reassuring, For the year 1877 the United States 
furnished 37 per cent. of all wheat imported into 
Great Britain and Ireland. This per cent. steadily in- 
creased to 65 in 1880. It then fell to 47 in 1883. Since 
that time it has again risen to 59 in 1886. 

These figures prove that the United States is more than 
holding its own in the British market against all competi- 
tors. Apart from the question of price, the main reason 
of this is that American wheat is superior in quality to 
that produced in any other country. As this superiority 
is largely due to soil and climate, it would seem that 
no amount of capital invested under inferior conditions 
is likely to make head against our natural advantages 
for many years to come. It is due, in fact, to the inferi- 
ority of Indian wheat that in 1886 Great Britain pur- 
chased only one-half of the amount ot the year before. 
As long as quality remains with purchasers as important a 
consideration as price, the American wheat grower may 
congtatulate himself on his chosen field of work. The yield 
may fall off in time with the impairment of the fertility of 
virgin soil, but improved methods of tillage will soon re- 
store the balance. With their swift, cheap and multiply- 
ing lines of communication with the seaboard, the fields 
of the American wheat belt, unexcelled in soil and cli- 
mate, will continue to supply the home market and feed 
the mother country with their overflow.—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


The foundation for the new elevator to be erected in 
Chicago, on the levee, by the Santa Fe Elevator and Dock 
Company, of which Mr. Charles Counselman is presi- 
dent, has just been completed. The ground dimensions 
are 100x300 feet and the height will be 150 feet. The ca- 
pacity will be 1,500,000 bushels. It will be constructed 
of wood and covered with an incombustible material. It 
will cost $400,000, J. A. McLennan is the architect. 
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It is said in England that the Russian wheat crop this 
year was better than for ten years past. 


The wheat crop of Australia for the present season is 
estimated at ten bushels per acre, which is a higher aver- 
age than has been reached there since 1875, though the 
yield of 1880 was only half a bushel less. 


The wheat exports of India from Jan. 1 to Dec. 17, 
1887, have been 28,192,000 bushels, including 14,264,000 
bushels to the United Kingdom and 13,928,000 bushels to 
the continent of Europe, against 42,584,000 bushels in the 
corresponding period in 1886, comprising 19,796,000 
bushels to the United Kingdom and 22,788,000 bushels to 
the continent of Europe. 


The exports of grain from Russia and especially from 
South Russia for the season beginning Jan. 1 and ending 
Sept. 30, 1887 have been greatly in excess ef any preced- 
ing year. Ascompared with those of 1886 there has 
been an increase of 8,505,600 bushels of wheat, 5,240,000 
bushels of rye, 9,760,000 bushels of barley, 8,496,000 
bushels of oats and 6,640,000 bushels of Indian corn. 


The largest wheat crop India ever produced was 302,- 
000,000 bushels from 27,600,000 acres, or an average yield 
of 11 5-27 bushels per acre. The crop of 1887 was 238,- 
000,000 bushels, or an average yield of only 8 22-27 
bushels. The wheat crop now in the ground will be 
harvested in March, 1888. It is expected to be an average 
crop, and so far as can be determined at this time will be 
about 262,000,000 bushels. From this crop there will be 
at least an export surplus of 35,000,000 bushels, which 
will go mostly to Europe. 


By the recent action of the German government the 
import duties on rye, wheat and oats have been doubled, 
being increased from 3 marks to 6 marks per 100 kilos on 
the first two, and from 1! marks to 3 marks on the 
latter. Thetax on other imports of an agricultural 
nature, and also on articles of food, is also to be raised, 
and the powers that be congratulate themselves tbat they 
have now shut out, American and Russian competition. 
This is the third time since the introduction of the pro- 
tective tariff into Germany in 1879 that the duties on this 
class of imports have been raised. 


The exports from the Argentine Republic in the five 
months ended Oct. 1, 1887, have been 3,704,487 bushels 
of wheat and 7,740,366 bushels of maize or Indian corn. 
The weather there was favorable for the. growing wheat 
crop, which was expected to have an excellent output at 
the harvest in January, 1888. Maize has been active 
with stocks diminishing. The California and Oregon 
sbipments last week were 585,000 bushels. There is still 
a large quantity of wheat in California and Oregon avail- 
able for export, which will go forward in considerable 
volume in the ensuing three months. Australian ship- 
ments are progressing but slowly. The quantity of wheat 


} on passage to Kurope from thence is only 136,000 bushels. 


The quantity of wheat on passage for Europe Jan. 8, 
1888, was, per cable report of that date, 13,600,000 
bushels, comprising 11,576,000 bushels for the United 
Kingdom and 2,024,000 bushels for the continent of 
Europe. The quantity of Indian corn on passage for 
Europe Jan. 3, 1888, was 2,400,000 bushels, comprising 
1,904,000 bushels to the United Kingdom and 496,000 
bushels to the continent of Europe. The increase from 
Dec. 28 to Jan. 3 was 272,000 bushels wheat, and decrease 
1,082,000 bushels corn. The wheat, compared with Jan. 
3, 1887, was 9,840,000 bushels less, and corn 920,000 
bushels more than a year ago, having been respectively 
23,440,000 bushels wheat and 3,320,000 bushels corn a 
year ago. 

The condition of the European cereal crops’ is interest- 
ing. In Austria-Hungary the yield of wheat for the year 
1887 is estimated at 177,000,000 bushels. The wheat crop 
of Italy is poor, and the import demand for this cereal 
will amount to about 30,000,000 bushels. The wheat 
crops of Switzerland and Holland are above the average, 
while the crop of Northern Russia is below. The wheat 
crop of France is large, though insufficient to meet the 
home demand for the next twelve months. In Great 
Britain and Ireland the wheat crop averaged a larger 
yield per acre in 1887 than in 1886, though an import of 
at least 130,000,000 bushels will be required for consump- 
tion during the next year. In British India the area 
cultivated in wheat is estimated at about 26,000,000 acres. 
It isa pity that so much good wheat is leaving the 
United States at so small a margin of profit to the pro- 
ducers.— Zz. 


GLORIOUS POSSIBILITIES AHEAD. 


De Lesseps—Yes, we are still working on the Panama 
Canal and have got hopes. By the way, you have the ad- 
vantage of me. 

American Tourist—My name is Keely. 

“Ah? The Keely who is inventing a new motor?” 

“The same.” j 

“Flow fortunate we have met. When my canalis com- 
pleted I will use your motors to run our tow-boats.”— 
Omaha World. 
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CROP STATISTICS FOR 1887. 


The estimate of the acreage products and value of corn 
in each state of the territory as prepared by the statisti- 
cian of the Department of Agriculture shows that the area 
of corn harvested, excluding abandoned or worthless 
acreage, was about 72,000,000 acres; the product, 14,- 
056,000,000 bushels; the value, $646,000,000. The area 
of wheat was 37,400,000 acres; the product, 456,000,000 
bushels; value, $309,000,000. The area in oats was near- 
ly 26,000,000 acres; the product, 659,000,000 bushels; the 
value, $200,000,000. The reports of winter wheat do not 
show much decrease of area. In Texas there is a consid- 
erable increase and a slight increase in some other states. 
The average decline appears to be between 1 and 2 per 
cent. In Kentucky it is 97, in Ohio 99, in Michigan 98, 
in Indiana 100, in Illinois 98, in Missouri 99, in Kansas 
98. The condition is somewhat affected by the seed bed 
inthe district that suffered from drouth, delaying seed- 
ing, germination and growth. The late rains greatly im- 
proved the situation. The average of condition is 95, 
ranging in the principal states from 90 to 98. The condi- 
tion of winter rye coincides very closely with that of 
wheat. 


THOSE CARRYING CHARGES. 


Statements have been published in these columns from 
a prominent flour exporter, who had just returned from 
an extended trip among the millers of the West, and es- 
pecially of the Northwest, in which it was explained why 
so little grain is coming to the lake ports and seaboard 
this year for storage, and why free storage for 60 and 
even 90 days, which has been offered by the New York 
warehousemen all this autumn, has failed to attract any 
considerable amount of grain here for storage this win- 
ter, and why the efforts of Chicago elevator men, and 
those of other lake and Western speculative markets, have 
been unsuccessful in attracting large stocks to those points 
for winter storage. 

The reason is plain enough, but only those in the trade 
are aware of the extent to which the building of country 
elevators has been carried. During the past few years 
elevators with 10,000 to 50,000 bushels capacity have 
sprung up along the line of every railroad in the North- 
west, at every point where there is enough grain raised to 
fillthem. To these elevators the farmers bring their 
grain as soon as harvested, instead of cribbing it on the 
farm as formerly, and hold it themselves, paying the 
charges and getting advances upon it, until they are 
ready to sell it, or sell it to the elevator owner, who re- 
sells it in Chicago, New York, or wherever the market is 
highest, for the farthest option, against which he carries 
it, making the high carrying charges current in the spec- 


ulative markets East, which are about double those at ; 


which he can carry the grain in these country elevators 
ata handsome profit. These elevator men are able to 
borrow money from their local banks on the grain thus 
carried in these elevators almost as cheaply as the car- 
riers can here at the East, while the cost of storage, inter- 
est on real estate, and insurance are but a small part of 
what they are in the commercial centers. At 14gc per 
month per bushel these country elevators can make a good 
profit on carrying wheat, while in New York, Chicago, 
and the other speculative centers, the carriers charge all 
the way from ic to 2c per month, averaging about 114gc 
on wheat, $c on corn, and 4c on oats. As the regular 
grain carriers do all this business in the speculative mar- 
kets, instead of the warehousemen, as in the country, the 
benefits of the free storage given by the latter here this 
fall have gone to the former and not to the shippers of 
grain from the West, who must sell their grain on arrival 
here to these carriers, who have the inside track with the 
warehousemen, as the latter get the bulk of their busi- 
ness from the former; and when there is not enough to 
go around, as now, the competition is so sharp that the 
““pawnbrokers,” as they are called, virtually control the 
warehouse facilities at these points. Of this 14%c per 
bushel charged on wheat, #c is allowed for the cost of 
carrying it, including storage, interest and insurance. 
The balance is profit to the carrier. 

When the country elevators render this same service 
for 4c per bushel per month, it is plain why the grain 
receipts from the country, more and more each year, fail 
to come forward till the last of the crop year, as they did 
last year, and broke the back of the Cincinnati clique. 

Of these country elevators, which are not included in 
the points embraced in the visible supply statement of 
stocks, your informant said: ‘‘I was told that there were 
already in operation 700 of them in both winter and spring 
wheat sections, of which the majority are in the North- 
west, and that of this number about 100 had been built 
the past year.” Taking 700 elevators of an average of 
30,000 bushels’ capacity, these country elevators have a 
total of 21,000,000 bushels, which is half the average visi- 
ble supply of wheat held in the primary and secondary 
markets. 

‘It is therefore apparent why the stock of grain does 
not come forward to these markets,” said he, ‘‘and it is 
equally plain that they never will again be carried at the 
East, as they used to be, except in cases of corners, when 
this unknown invisible supply in these country elevators, 
which is increasing every year, will be dumped upon any 
clique who undertakes to corner these markets and break 
its back as was that of the deal in Chicago last June. The 
storage of large stocks of grain at the seaboard and lake 
ports, where capacity has been heavily increased the past 
few years, is a thing of the past,” he concluded. How this 
will affect speculation, however, he did not say, except 


that it would tend to check corners, But the old proverb, 
that speculation will go where the stocks are held, and 
leave the markets which have too small stocks, is still 
held to be true. Whether the close connection between 
New York and Duluth, by reason of the former being the 
natural outlet of the latter and of the Northwest by water, 
and by the making of No. 1 Duluth wheat deliverable on 
contract bere, will offset this loss of stocks and save New 
York is a question. Bnt how Chicago can escape the 
loss of both storage business and speculation by this revo- 
lution in the grain storage business, brought about by 
high carrying charges in the speculative markets, it is 
difficult to see. Itis this in good part that has lost her a 
large portion of her former monopoly of both branches of 
this business, the causes of which her Board of Trade 
committee searched for without finding, when it found 
the bucket shops guilty —New York Commercial Bulletin. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -:ttle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago. III. 


WANTED. 


Position as superintendent or foreman in some place 
where steady employment and a fair salary can be had. 
Have such a place at present and have held it for six 
years, Good reasons for wishing achange. Have had 
fifteen years experience in operating elevators and inspect- 
ing and grading grain. Address 

Monon GRaArn TRADE, Monon, Ind. 


WANTED. 


A young man, 28 years old, with seven years’ experi- 
ence in the elevator business, wants a position as weigh- 
man or foreman in someelevator. Understands repairing 
and putting up new belts and machinery and all kinds of 
work in connection with the operation of an elevator. 
Best of references as to ability, etc. Address 

J. W. D., care AmMmRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit- 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa ELEvaToR Co., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 
Elevator in good corn and oat country. 
000 bushels; crib room, 30,000 bushels. 
selling. Address for full particulars 
Burke & GrawAM, Kirkman, Iowa. 


Capacity, 10,- 
Good reasons for 


FOR SALE, 


One 75-horse power engine nearly new, -first-class in 
every respect, and in running order. or further partic- 
ulars inquire of 
Tue BLAKELY Printing Company, 184 and 186 Monroe 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 


A good grain business in Northwestern Iowa. I have 
a strong, substantial warehouse, 32x60 feet, 12-foot posts, 
owned by the C. & N. W. R. R. Co., the rent of which 
isnominal. Two good storehouses for storing oats; ca- 
pacity 14,000 bushels. Also office and scales together 
with my residence. A good chance for the right man. 
Good reasons given for selling. Address 

JoHN H. Downrna, Granville, Iowa. 


: Grain Commission Cards, 


NORMAN & STONE, 


Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, FLOUR, BROOM CORN. 
BALTIMORE, PAD. 


REFERENCE:—Merchants National Bank. 


Grain Commission Cards, — 
REDMOND GLEARY COMMISSION Co., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 


{ REDMOND CLEaRy, . PRESIDENT. 
OFFICERS: ) DANIEL P. BYRNE,” - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
(THATCHER G. CONANT SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WE ARE REPRESENTED 


In Western lowa by J. W. CuAcz, Red Oak, Iowa. 
In Nebraska by W. H. Axrarer at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
In Missouri, Illinois and Kaneas by B. INMAN. 


: ws 


McELVEEN BRoS. COMPANY, 


Commission and Manufacturers’ Agents, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY, BRAN, PEARL GRITS, 


MEAL AND PROVISIONS, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Charleston, S.C. 


New Orleans, La. 
Brunswick, Ga. 


Liberal advancements made on consignments to Jacksonville, Fla , and 
New Orleans. REFERENCES, Bank of Jacksonville; Nat. Bank State of 
Florida, Jacksonville, Fla. 


W. P. CHASE, 
Commission - [T)erchenf 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Office, No. 3 Moulton St, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


COODRIDCE, FIELD &CoO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


ES peak Sa ayaa Shas ae 7S 


(@3" Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


W. P. HUTCHISON & CO., 
GRAIN > AND > PROVISION ¢ HROKERS, 


And Manufacturers’ Agent, 
MOBILE, ALABAAWA. 


OORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


Best of References given to First-Class Houses and Manufacturers who 
wish representation in this market. 


—et WAN TE D#— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally situa 
having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston an 
Grand Trunk R. BR. of Oanada, and its connections. 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., 
FLOUR COMMISSION, 


MALIFAX. NOVA SCOTIA. 


J. H. VANNERSON. Established in 1870. W. H. VANNERSON 


VANNERSON & CO., 
Commission Merchants «Brokers 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND PROVISIONS, 


Grain Elevator and Warehouse, 
Direct Communication with all Railroads Entering 
the City. ‘ 
Cash advances made; Facilities unsurpassed; Charges light. 


AUCUSTA, CEORCIA. \ 


permission to: Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta, Ga. 
ank of Augusta, Augusta, Ga. ) 


Refer b: 
National 
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Grain Commission Cards, | Grain Commission Cards. 


A. J, SAWYER, c ESTABLISHED 1865. 
Duluth, Minnesota. L. EVERINCHAM & Co., 


SELIPPING Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


GR AIN COMMISSION Adjoining Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
Elevators on Tie: of N, P; R. R . the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, On Margins, a Specialty. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


REYNOLDS & CO... 
Commission Merchants, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


GCerrespomdence knanwited: 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New eos 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ie See es cpa eet g eta Wu. T. ReYNoups, JOHNIR REYNOLDA UA GHOSE SORAMNR S| + Si eke ay le A a Loy Rees, vale ne aa 
A. BRAN PRES WESUN.. | pucgeeeeesenal es ca, Loser bho. PEAVEY. & CO., 

Crain Dealers SMITH & DEWEY, es G RA I N = 

e e Successors to OLtrvER DALRYMPLE & Co., <! 
Commission Merchants 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Correspondence ae Room 4, Williamson Block, PAL pele 

Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. DULUTH, ae se ee MINNESOTA. Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION 60., 


1601, 1608 & 1605 North Broaduwray, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


GRAIN AKD FLOUR.—BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Liberal cash advances made on consignments. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. 8. BLAcKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 


Commission Merchants, 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 


37 Water Street, = 3 =e B= NEW YORK. 


——— eee REFERENCES: { 
WARREN R. BucKLEY. Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 
eR RRENCES: | GRAIN, HAY, 


Commercial Natl Bank of Peoria, Iil. EE 
Mercantile Agencies. : Ss DS 


Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 
J. HAMPDEN SLATER, 
Leneral Merchandise Hroker, 


Flour, Grain, Provisions, 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA. 


REFERENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 


GEO. A. WAGGAMAN, 
Grain and Provision Broker, 


11 Main St., Houston, exas. 


J.H. WILKES & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Grain, Flay and Bran, ee ae | 
John Jackson, (President St. Louis Grain Elevator Uo.,) St. Louis, 
Breedlove Smith, (Vice President Gomilla-Francis eu orcan 

w Orleans. James Jackson, (Jackso 
Daiek. ) New peace ww. D. Cleveland & GEE 


NASHVILLE, - - - - TENNESSEE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


——_ 
C. H. SIMPSON. L. L. BASS, 


SIMPSON, BASS & CO., 


BISNIS SVISpoe 
Nos. 1205 & 1207 Cary St., RICHMOND, VA. 


J.J. STANLEY & SONS, 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Commission Merchants, 


BUTTER, EGGS AND BEANS A SPECIALTY, 
LAWRENCE, - - - MA4SS. 


Grain Commission Merchants Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 


e———————eE—e—eEeEeEEEEEEEEREEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEaaRBaaE~E™E™7™EESE SEE EE SS ES ee Eee 


bs Jobbing Trade. SPECIALTIES ; ipso ee 
& ESTABLISHED 1854, GRAIN, FLOUR and HAY. | Pacific National Bank, - LAWRENCE, MASS. 
i BE. BE. CONNOR & CoO. NT = it J and Trade. J 
, i e = 
~ Commission Merchants, Cw TL Bsa r. | ade 

fy WHOLESALE DEALEKS IN We are in the market to buy direct of Mills and Western Grain Dealers. 
‘3 Hay, Grain and Produce. Choice Hay and CORN, OATS AND MILL FEED. 
o Oats a Specialty. Buy by grade or sample. Quote by wire delivered Boston rate points. 

164 & 166 Fourth Street and 135 & 137 Bullitt Street, , 
LOUISVILLE, KY. GCHAS. M. COX & CO., 10 Broad St., BOSTON. 


HANCOCK: & CO., 
Shipping «4 Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 135 South Second St. 


PEORIA, ILL., NEW YORK, 
11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 432 Produce Exchange. 


I=" We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 
Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 


Ia@s- Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care 
and promptness. 
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BARNETT & RECORD, 


Architects and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS|™* Se ainie 


CIRCULAR AND SQUARE ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Townes. 


TRANSFER, MIXINGs*STORAGE ELEVATORS, 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to 
submit on short notice. 


YCE SOLICITED. 


460 Drake Block, 
ST. PAUL. 


‘ACME RENOSEAE ENGINE 


A perfect success 
for running grain 
#@ elevators, farm use, 
pumping water, 
boats, and light 
machinery of all 
kinds. 1 to 4 horse 
power. No smoke. 
ft No danger. No 
skilled engineer 
required. 


Send for Cata- 
logue. 


CORRESPONDEN 


37 & 38 Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


Ee City Saal CORN and - 
Semney COB MILL, 


Reversible Knives 
for Co 


War 


Best Burr Stones 


- 


S737 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphis, Pa. 


THE = MoCORMICK 
FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


for Corn. 
Also Paint Mills. 
WRITE 


W. B. Bynon & Co., 


AGENTS, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Send fi © nlars. 


and 
get best cash prices. 


oRIIDIING CARS. 


“tl hint 


CHAIN 
SELTINC, 


DETACHABLE in erery Lak. 
Especially Designed for 


Elevators, 
ant e Conveyors, 
ec ei} ey Drive Belts, 
use in the m market 
Will work well in Etc.,Etc. 
any kind of an —For Mandling— 


GRAIN. SEEDS, 
EAR CORN, MALT, 
.- COTTON SEED, COAL, 
STONE, CLAY, 
PAPER PULP, 
TAN BARK, BOXES, 
BARRELS, ETC. 
—Before Placing Orders— 
Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 
and Prices, 
ADDBESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 
123 W. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, 0. 
F. ROGERS & 


Elevator, and is de- 
signed expressly 
for loading where 
there is but little 
fall from bin. 


Nend for Prices. 


H. SANDMEYER & CO., 


PEORIA, Tor., 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS, 


CO., Agents, 107 Liberty St, NEW YORE. 


SECTIONAL AND PLASTIC. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


ustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES “LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


Over 1,000 Miles in Use—some of it Twelve Years. 


PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES FREE. NAME THIS PAPER 


MACEE BUCKET. 


CAST IRON BOOTS, SPIRAL STEEL” 
TURN HEADS, CONVEYOR, 
SCOOPS, SPROCKETS PULLEYS, 
AND LINK CHAIN, SHAFTING, 
BELTING. 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engin Hngines.2..i0d6staeee Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. .... 0.00.0. .ccecccccces conse < 2 506 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.........+..+- bes 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ...........20ee st 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book..........-----++++s..ee000+ 2 ee 3 50 

uestions and Answers for Engineers ..... ....- ‘<tbee 3 00 

Jare and Management of Steam Boilers 5. a 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. 200 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book...........+-+00--eeceee- = 3 00 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in sll the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, anda they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 45 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


PRENGS BURR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside for refer- ” 
ence, and when you are ready to — 
purchase a Mili or any Mill Ma- co } 
chinery, send for our descriptive 
catalogue, describing the many | W / 
kinds and sizes of the Mills we | © 
) make, adapted to all Kinds of | < 
work, viz.:—all grains, bones, 

chemicals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, ete. 
.. Remember, our Mills are 
guaranteed to prove as repre- 
sented. Send for circular and be 
pen a c. Cc. PHILLIPS, 


HoldsInk enough to write :0 
Sheets Psper at one filling. 


~ Pen, Penholder 
P and Inkstand all 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Uses any kind of ink; filled by automatic action of 
India Rubber reservoirs; feeds itseli by the pressure of 
writing; carries in the pocket safely; will not leak; 
finely made and finished in hard rubber. Prices re- ~ 
duced to 5@ cts., or 3 for One Dollar, in- 
eluding Pen, Holder, _Case and Filler. In use and 
highly praised in the N. Y. Post Office. 

Our eee leaeomaic Pen is the marvel of Per- 
fection, never gets out oforder. Pen point a never 
wear out, and require no changing. A pen of similar 
construction has always retailed for $2.00; Qur Price, 


ced. The: 
Offic=, % South Broad St . Philadelphia, Pa. 
65 cts., or 2 fer S1.10, gives universal satis- 
faction, Each pen is guaranteed as re) ited, or 


money refunded. 10 dozen in use in one department 


Manufacturer and Dealer in the N.Y. Post Office. Samples post-paid. 
SAFE FOUNTAIN PEN co., 
- 37 Frankfort St., nN. Y 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 


eater Tube Steam Boilers, 


107 Hope St.. GLASGOW. 
80 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 


MACHINERY, BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON, 65 Olive Street. 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, a s&\ P 
PULLEYS, SHAFTING GEARS, PITTSBURGH, 


st 


PIPE FITTINGS, BRASS GOODS, Etc. c GO, 64S. Canal 
CINCINNATL. 64 W. 3dSt 


OFSEIcs and STOR=: 


361 Missi 
HAVANA, 50 aoe Ignacic. 


307, 309 & Sil E. First St. 
Send to Nearest Office for Circulars. 
———$_$_—$————— 
Inwniting to advertisers state that you saw their 


WoRxXS: 
advertisement in the AwenicAn ELEVATOR AND 


2, 114 & Iil6 E. Wainut St. 
Des Moines, Ira. @sain TRADE. 


E 8s 
i 
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BARMARD & LEAS MFG, 00, 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


VICTOR+CORN +SHELLER. 


“| BARNARD’S 


a ten Sieve :| New Horizontal 
ELEVATOR /SMUTTER 
WAREHOUSE | SCOURER. 


for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


~ SHPARATOR || 


ee = BARINARD’S t= 


“Improve Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner v Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Shafting, espa Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, Iron Elevator 
~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ - ~ ~ 


Load ot 


| ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co. MOLINE, ILL. 


: J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| 1404 West llth St. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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THE “SALEM 


Is the original round cornered elevator . 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 

All buckets of the same shape, though produce 
by a different process, trespass upon our 


THE “PEASE” 


ESS-:-SEPARATOR, 


e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


DUSTL 


Speak pd Sect rights and render dealers and users 
Deer oea as well as manufacturers liable 
tors. for damages. 


i1st.—Itissimple 
in its constraction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the .eceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
any other Separator 
that will do the 
same work. 


4th.—They are 
the only perfect 

Screeners 
in the market. 


7 AVOID INFRINGEMENTS 
| 


] All Jegitimate ‘‘Salem”’ buckets are 
/ inate marked with the word - 


“SALEM, 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohi 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 
General Agents, CHICAGO. 


SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 


BEST MIL’ 


—on— 


7 " “ oy) 
mT .@ “SALEM —@ 


p ELEVATOR BUCKET 


E. H. PEASE, PATENTEE. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED. 


EARTE 
FOR GRINDING 
Ear Corn, Shelle 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Wre also Manufacture and Sell 


Both Side Shake and the famous ‘‘Pease’’ End Shake Fanning Mills. 
Wood and Iron Elevator Boots. 


THE W. G. ADAMS POWGR CAR PULLERS, : : : 


Swivel Spouts, Trimming Spouts, 
Turn Heads, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Elevator _— 
Buckets, Belting, Link Belting, Bolts, Etc., Etc. 


Everything Necessary for Complete Elevator Outfits. 


HORSE POWER ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


For Special Catalogues and Prices address, 


E. H, Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis. 


James Deal. 


F 


\ 


Grinding Plates 
special metal hard ; 
Steel. Have doub 
capacity, as they 


— Sharpen Themsely 


on being reversed. 


: ———— FULLY GUARANTEE! 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wir. VERNON IRON WoRKS 
Hetablished 1883. Oldest and larg-1€, & G. COOPER & CO., Proprietors. 
MANUFACTURE 


Corliss Automatic Cut-off Engine 


50 to 450 Horse Power. 


Slide Valve Mationary Engines, 


All sizes, Extra heavy, with Girder or Box Frar 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


Center and Side Crank, 6 to 40 Horse Power. 


Traction Engines, | SAW MILLS, 


8 to 18 Horse Power. | Extra heavy, Standa: 
and Pony, with Se 
Tubular, Locomotive | Receding Blocks a1 


cS 
=senene® 
we 


Stephen Parry. E. B. Freeman 


PARRY, DEAL & CO.. 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


——or—— 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHIORIA, ILLINOo1s. 
SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


Suitable for @ i 
ALL classes of 3 
buildings, easi- ® } 
ly put on, Un- © 
surpassed. Use > 
the Sykes’ Im- & 3 


EDCE. 


Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 
; Q Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- , 
cular and Price 


= List No. 46 ar 4 proved and be M jj : and Flue Bollers. Late Improvement: 
fo) { happy. i) = == = — Send for prices and descriptive circular. Addre 
NILES, OHIO. C-& G. COOPER & CO. MT. VBRNON, © 


The Holmes Patent Three-Sided Elevator Buckets 


Z7-4 


n 


‘ 


Z 
Z 
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ZZ 
FA 


A 
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From its shape it is impossible for it to clog or carry its contents 
around the second time, which has been in the past a source of trouble 
and annoyance. They can be run on a perpendicular belt and with 
much greater speed tnan any other bucket. The cut shows the manner 
of fastening the smaller buckets, the larger ones, owing to the greater 
weigbt of their contents, it is necessary to secure by lugs or ears on the 
inside of the ends or side pieces. These buckets have been in service for 
some time and have given excellent satisfaction, 80 much so that many 
customers ordering on trial have placed their second and third order. 
These buckets are made of galvanized iron, and can be furnished at 
short notice. A sample will be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps. Millers will find it to their advantage to use these buckets. 


PRICES. 
For 4-in. Belt, 12 cents each. For 9-in. Belt, 26 cents each. 
For 5-in. Belt, 14 cents each. For 10-in. Belt, 30 cents each. 
For 6-in. Belt, 16 cents each. For 11-in. Belt. 34 cents each. 
For 7-in. Belt, 18 cents each. For 12-in. Belt, 40 cents each. 
For 8-in. Belt, 22 cents each. Other sizes in proportion. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


South Abington Station, Mass., August 4, 1885. 
Your f#vor received, and we can say most cheerfully that the Buckets 
you sold us July, 1884, nave beenin daily use since we commenced run- 
ning our mill until the presenttime. We find them satisfactory in every 
respect, and if for no other reason than the fact of their running almost 
perpendicular, ‘thereby saving much rocm in a mill.” ‘They are 


Address JOSEPH A. HOLMES. Proprietor, Creenland, N. H. 
Or §. C. FORSAITH & CO., Agents, Manchester, N. H. 


Mention “‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” 


ahead of any Bucket now manufactured, so far as we know. Trusti 
our testimony may ald you personally, as well as the millers througho 
the country, we remain, Yours with regard, 
AMOS 8S. STETSON & CO. 
York, Maine, August 15, 1885. 

It is now nearly a year and a half since I placed your patent thre 
sided Bucket upon my belts, for elevating grain, meal and saw-dust. 
have used four different kinds of buckets, and tind that the durabilt 
and increased speed at which yours can be run and completely empti 
of their contents by the hinge motion in passing over, make them sur 
rior to all others, and I shall soon send my order for enough to fit n 
mill throughout with them. Yours truly, : 

S. 8. BRACKETT, 
Greenland, N. H., September 9, 1885. 

During the past two years I have had the three-sided Blevat 
Bucket, patented by Joseph A. Holmes, in constant use, for elevatit 
oyster shells, bones, corn, cracked corn, meal and shorts, and not one 
them has ever been broken or displaced in any way. They alwa 
empty freely, without carrying any of the contents around the secot 
time, can be run on perpendicular belt at any speed, are cheap at 
durable. I have used several other kinds of buckets, but find the 
superior in every way to any of them. 

FRANK HOLMES, Union Mills, 
No. Berwick, Me., July 31, 1885. 

I have tested your Elevator Buckets and cannot find any fault wii 
their working. As I have not had any exverience with other buckets, 
could not say whether they.are superior to others or not, but my mill 
thinks they are the best he has ever used. Yours truly, 

N. OC. KNIGHT, 
‘ 
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M. F SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY EH. E. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. DI GKeY DUSTLESS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. |GRAIN AND FLAX SEPARATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and Sppeaniced to be the superior of any now on 


the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, not a warehouse fanning mill with one 
patent attachment, but is a Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
j ® | and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 


FREMONT, NEB chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
. ee 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


t 
Plans, Specifications y aa 
AND ESTIMATES. TY 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- j 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers,” Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
-eontrolled by io. M. Harper. 

We build Elevators in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


(@3~ With our experience, we can 


- y) 
—— PT 
GET 27718061 


save you on these items more than i EO —— == lion (2 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us ig i i 
and save costly mistakes. He y 
Ai } \ 
, . \) : 
p N = Vj q & _— 
§ SS sf >> 
: SS Gs ay 
Leather, Cotton, Rubber 0 og ———_|6 — NY 


BELTING pare) WE CLAIM FOR IT SUPERIORITY—__<=<— 


over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability, saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 

levator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. paketit bl Its height will accommodate eed oe e Fi cbeend from dierent ponte, ene men pe 
Ce machine. They have a capacity from to ushels per hour, e@ also control exclusively the 
Bricer, Close cad Rusty the est. manufacture of the Valsirarad Dickey Giant, End and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 

such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 


THE CASE MFG. CO.,Columbus,0. | > pickey MANUFACTURING CO. oncES%'2°¥s'%x, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(D. T. Weed and H. A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) = 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. We CAN and /=== 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- == 
er, the first time through the Separator, and [=== 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat === 

over in the oats. No other Separator can 
may help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
_ration,which we claim is not the correct prin. 

Jciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No = 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We f=== 

an also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any ==: | 
— = p= _other small seeds that any other sepa- 
ator will handle. == 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, 7a ee) 


z 
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il 


i] 
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Address the ag acturer, = eee 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


D. T. WEED, } ows 8, ? Car na ss ee 2 arro ll Co... nese Sal aa for’ Brice Lisi of our Stand 
—ain GHAMPION OF THE WORLD | | Svtey trarranted.— Atl sizes 
Kt HA Wy | The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- | made, 
| : ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling —ADDRESS— 
i tough corn without breaking the grain. 


OF 


No corn can Rare through this Sheller without be- 
e 


ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is = 
7m kept in reasonable repair, and run at the 0 n Q S 0 Ing a m 0 n 


proper speed. Address 
R. M.McCRATH & SON, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Office and Works, 136 & 138 8. Third St. 


La Fayette, Ind. 


‘Also Manufacturers of 
’ 
McGrath $s Hornet MONARCH) will be paid for any Grain Fan 
AND ES | as same peas en and 
McGrath’s Twin Corn fies asour Patent MONAROIM 
Sheller and Cleaner. |) Grain and) Beed Beparator 


-and Bagger or our Improved 
McGrath’s Pat. Grain Warchouse Mill with qual 
Dump. Also Shafting 


Tili zer which weoffer cheap, Circu- 
Pulleys, Hangers an lar and Price List mailed free. 
? 
Warehouse Machinery NEWARK MACHINE CO,, 
of every description. 


“Gann RY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. || _¥asegyv Farm Grist Mills and Sills, 


the World. 
The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the Wor OVER 30,000 NOW IN USE. 
IRON ORE PAIN E ; i 
very Machine warranted to suit or money refunded. 


and Cement, PRICE OF MILLS, $20 to $40; SHELLERS, $5. 


ped and Corrugated Sid- j lM. 152 To 158 Merwin Sr., 4 DO NOT BUY A MILL OR SHELLER until you have seen 
ton, Tile or Shingle,Iron i Cc | ev el an d, Oo. VO, Our terms and illustrated circular. Address, with stamp, 


Tames for Roofs and Build- Iron Founders 


‘ AU vend tor clcealar ad) Prive 7 ‘ 
Mian, ce A f | Bent oe » Enterprise Hardware C0.,""Picesburen, ra. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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Jo OHNSON as Frevp, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


USTLESS 


Tom 


SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running 
Large in Capacity Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
STRENGTH A DURABILITY. 

These machines hare! no equal, ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the 
=] largest Mills and Hlevatorsin the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Addr 


~ JOHNSON & FIELD, - = RACINE, wis. 


gy Wctouse Fanning Mills. 


Gut of No, 6 Mill with Motion Qovornor, 
—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. 

-—VvT & MAKE 
Seven = Different + Sizes 
—FroR— 

Warehouses 
and Elevators 


an 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


} 
I 
i Ay | 
Dei) vn 
| | po" The Motion Governor is something that has long 
| i 


Zs : been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
=—_—-z = horse pore in their elevators, for it matters not if the 


Zea = horse js fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 


I = Ba 
tT HN Bs serves a uniform and steady spe ed, 
a HN BEA It is a convenience with steam power, as the ap ed of 
| sa the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 


Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 
this Governor as good as represented and we will allow 


= turning if not equal to the guarantee. 
Send for Catalogue to 


C. 8. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <p + 
(a Write for Description and Prices.@eB 


purchasers ten da: a7e to test it, with the privilege of re- 


-| TRENTON RUBBER | COMPANY, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Best Grades 


Mechanical 
Rubber Goods 


Kaspecially Adapted for 


Elevator and Mill Use. 


All Goods Guaranteed. 


Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 
ished upon application, 


OFFICE and WORKS: 


TRENTON, New Jersey. 


THE LOTZ PATENT 


GRAIN SHOVELING 


MACHINE 


FOR UNLOADING CARS.' 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 
GerSend for descriptive circular, 


THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS gee 


For CORN and, 
FEED GRINDING ° py a 
Gensiee ar | LA 
BUHR STONES pou {7 
PowerCornSheller Jeti rol 


Prices Below the Lowest 


A\W.STEVENS & SOK | 


BURN, N. ¥, 
hat this paper, 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
reparation of more 
j One Hundred 
Lon iGay for patents in 
tos and Foreign coun- 


Thousand spp 
the United 
tries, the publishers of the Soientifio 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy= 
rights, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in Oanada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countriean Their oxperi- 
ence i. unequaled and their facilities are ‘maure 
passe 
wings and specifications prepared and filed 
atent Office on short notice. ‘Terme very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
er drawings. Advice by mail free 

Patonts obtained throngs Munn &Oo, are noticed 
inthe SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN, whioh has 
the pact aa Neatation and is tho mon influential 
newspapor of its kind published in the worl 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
undorstands, 

This large Se ae ee newspa . 
is published W. a year, an 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to Ah cd 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other dopartments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patontoos and title ‘of overy invention peyagied 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar, 
Bold by all omedual ors, 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Oo,, publishers oh Scientific Americas, 
361 Broadway, ow York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free, 


——FROM—— 


HEADQUARTERS, 


Seamless 


STEEL 


EAM 


BUCKETS snr 


H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO, 


Assertiens that Drag Belts take Less Power than Osidweil Oenveyers are not cert oot. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Bowsher's Combination Mill, CHARTER GAS ENGINE. 


CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 
For Ear Corn, Screenings, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Shelled Corn and all small grain. 
Great Capacity ! Moderate Power! Perfect Work! Strongly Built! 
Cleanly! Convenient! Practical! Cheap! Complete! 
i PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE ! 
Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular. The Mill to make Money with. 


NO TIME LOST WHEN CHANGING FROM CRUSHING TO GRINDING. 
HAS THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL 


The ONLY ONE that 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


So it is Independent of Gas Works and 
Machines. 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per 
hour to each indicated If, P. Por Grain Klevatora 
and all other purposes it ie UNEQUALED. 


2 to 26 


Send for Circulars and Desorlption, 


WIRE ROPE TRANSMISSIONS, PORTABLE 
MILLS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, HANGERS, 
GEARING, ETC., ETC. 


WILLIAMS & ORTON MFG, CO., 


400 Locust St., STERLING, ILL. 


i 
Ws) 


~ Self Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular. 


N.P.BOWSHER, Manufacturer, South Bend. Ind 


Ss Je aucher: TaLLOW-LAID MANILA ROPE, 


ur following indisputable features: 


MILL AND GRAIN STRENCTH 2 For wdarper or Power. 
ELEVATOR chelated at sai YY 
an 
SUPPLIES) MECHANICAL FINISH. 
AND I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 
CONSTRUCTION, thereby enabling me to make estimates to a practical 


on demonstration and on a safe basis, which cannot be 
i ADDRESS: done five: any other means. Prices and plans cheer- 
a ‘sT. JOSEPH, - MO. | fully xive 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, " BELTING, OIL & LATHYARNS if 


peat sine | rwnies CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 
IROOFERS! 02-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 
CORRUGATED 


| AA A AA ea LINE OF BLOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 
ii | Waa IRON DANGER PREVENTED. 
This cut shows our method of fastening ise ated For Roofing I will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boller, 


and ask no money until you find my remedy to work to 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. And Siding your entire satisfaction. The article ia now in use in 
more than thirty thousand mills. 


bonte Boraor Dina toalow for voting and vasing, And Séding 
ROPER'S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS If WILL ALSO PREVENT CORROSION 


causes so many eeplosous, 


Manufacturers of 


A BOOK ON CARE OF BOILERS FREE. 
and-Book of Land and Marine Engin ENGINES. «6-00 srcerrees Price, $3 50 Also our Circular, with full particulars on request. 
and-Book of the LOCOMOtUVE. ..... 001 es ceveneeseee soars 2 50 Show this card’ to your Engineer Very few Steam 
latechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines......++++++ Te Ss 200 Users know the value of a well-informed Engineer. 


Use and ene o ae eu ES GUWLON cisicids lelrocesleee odleceenes a ye ( W. LORD, 316 Union street, Phils.. Pa 
os Handy-Book..........2--csseeees eeleevasies 
estions and Answers for ENGineers ....+ sevcssrressees 3 00 
are and Management of Steam Boilers eae Noaine gel desi s'© 200 
ins ctions and Suggestions for Engineers.......--+.++- % 2 00 
Young Engineer’s Own Book........1+++seserseecrees 300 
-_ hese books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 


with afullset. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, ana they 
80 p) that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Addrees 


TCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


aN CUTLER’s 
My), STEAM DRYER 


For Meal and Hominy Goods, 


, Drying ( ylinder made entirely of fron. 
, [he machine has few porte, 16 not lable to 
etoutofordr. Automatic in ite operation, 
requiring no attentiun. 


Senp vor CrmouLaR, 


con ; TRON. | = Se oe Gon RtuApinins aka 
“HANSON CON ii ne — - 


—_ Mixing of Grain. ——$ "-_F Ex Es ——— 
an — = g Pe . a 4 
gos -2 -234/|Automatic Adjustment Mill. 
i 3 a YZ o [vt 
= «a a3 > & - 
=< .3w fol aoc d The Adjustment ie Pori ive and Automatic, util zing every 
= & ° o S s a = i | part ofthe grind ng surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
aon g ” & ne oa ee plessnte, wibout stopping the power. Is dres-ed wituout 
= = io & aking the shaft ont of its hoxes, or the beit off the pulley. 
SEND FOR CrncrLAy AND ae St., CHICAGO, ILL. Comprises all recent improvements for producing 
DEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake goods at lowvat cost. 
ALBERT DICKINSON, BEND FOR CIRCULAR. i 
Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Btne ;. 
EED Dealer Syrass, Lawn Gram, Orchard Grass Bird Seeds, &a COG): GL delabed ae Ou Gs O., te 
POP CORN. : 
115 
Warchoomes{ HS 117 & 119 Kine Sts Ovrrom, 15 Krnezrx Be NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, GHIMAQO, ILia 


AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
CCE EN Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


1886. 


Locke & Bunker ............--+es.00s a BURAC RP ONG D. R. Putnam....... Z eee ae Towa 
Car; Bros..... . ‘ Basset, Hunting & ‘Co. 

F. H. Peavey & C +6 W. W. ‘Gar in & Bro BA os ‘oatia Crosse, Wis 
Cargill & Bagley .... ay Hodges NOG. costes on veveweran 

No fiweetern! Ble. Cc sc Brooks Bros. . Grand Forks, D. 7 


Northern Dakota Ele. Cove: 
Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, 


Minn. & Northern Elevator Co 


Elevator Machinery a Specialty. 
Boots, Irons, Ete. 


For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Link+Belt!= 


LEVATORS. 


Bop seas 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))— 


LESS POWER 


to operate than any other. 


May be DRIVEN FROM the BOOT when 


desired. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators 


A LINK-BELT CONVEYOR 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


ye 
IS 


= 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn, 
BURR é& DODGe, 


123 and 125 N. 5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


HART, BLANCHARD &CO., 


— Manufacturers of All Sizes os—— 


BURLAP BAGS 


For Grain; Flour Sacks, Paper and Cotton, branded to order; all kinds of Bags for any article. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


179 AND (81 RANDOLPH STREET 


F50STON becca: COMPANY, 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTUREES OF | 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


—FOR— . 
Mechanical Purposes, 
SALESROOMS: 


109 Madison St........ 26.020... Chicago, ae 


256 to 260 Devonshire Street, 


Special Notice to Millers :Grain Dealers, 


The following Postal Law and Regulations ars the ones upon which the recent ruling affecting 
Sample Packages is based. As the Attorney General (through his 3d assistant) says that the construc- 
tion recently given this law, Sec. 371, is the only construction permissible under this law, the Post- 
master General says he is powerless to modify his ruling, and that a change can only be effected 
by an act of Congress char ging or repealing the law; and as there is so much more important business 
before Congress (in the Congressman’s eye) we should advise a resignation to comply with the follow- 
ing regulations for some time to come: 

Postal Law and Regulations, Sect. 371 and 372. : 

SECT. 371. PERMISSIBLE ADDITIONS.—Upon any package of matter of 4th class, the sender may write or 
print his own name and address, “preceded by the word from, apd there may also be written or printed the 


-AND- 


| number or names of articles inclosed, and the sender thereof’ may write or print or attach to any by tag or 


label, a mark, number, name or letter for purpose of identification._ACT OF MAR. 3-79.—22-20 —STA'T. 360. 
SECT. 372. REGULATIONS FOR EXAMINATION.—Postmasters will carefully ex: mine packages before mail- 

ing, to ascertain that no matter chargeable as of the 1st class is included and that the requirements of the fore- 

going statutes are complied with. -Itis permissible to send articles of merchandise in the mails which contain 


| printed matter giving descriptive directions for use. or other information respecting the articles, as part of the 


original package or labels done up for sale; but upon the face or surface of the package for mailing no other 
printing, writing or marks than those authorized by the statute can be placed without subjecting the matter to 
first-class rates, as provided for in Sec. 371. 


The construction of the above sections is that any thing printed, aaitien or stamped (other than ; 


——FROM—— 
JOHN SMITH & CO., 
Room 20, Commercial eae 4 
Detroit, Mich 


herein specified) on any sample’ or merchandise wrapper, pack- 


N. B.—For convenience in making future oral Tsay the accompanying price “liet sheet, 
we are not allowed to give name of package, nor ours as Manufacturers, nor our a avers ony +e ‘pack: 
age itself. Yours respectfully, ; 


HOWE PATTERN & MFC. COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


+ - SS .N sae e ka 22S DRA ERR ERN 


SKINNER conan 


COMPANY 


BUFFALO 


STANDARD 4 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans. — 


eS ETION ART 


ENGINES y BOILERS 


Send for CATALOGUE and PRICES. 


our Gold Medals. a qiner 


ales, Platform 
Scales, etc. Important patente il RO TS. 


BUFFALO. SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG, CO,, 


125 & 127 Ontario oe Chica Tl. 


Manufacturers 


AND 
! } Dealers in 


f Elevator 
/ ik Buckets. 


JOHN C. KILNER, 
| Mill and Elevator rid 


YORK, NEBRASKA. ee 


SPROCEET WW THBEDLS, t 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINCS, nis Ete. 


wer 


principal makers — 


BEST VALUE for YOUR MONEY. £0% clzenlans, torms.and 


